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Presidents Bage 


ase of the QuARTERLY have been so successful in collecting 
epitaphs that the editors have suggested a similar department 
of Proverbs and Sayings, to begin in the next issue. Of course 
everybody knows scores of proverbs, but we wish to publish those 
which, while perfectly authentic, may be less familiar but striking 
examples of the folk imagination. 

It seems to me that two large divisions are to be recognized: 
those proverbs which are examples of wisdom and those which 
are not so sage but striking in expression. In the first group will 
be found the following topics: love and marriage, thrift and 
work, fools and folly, comfort and courage, caution or warning, 
and ironical or cynical observation. In the second group we can 
put proverbial comparisons, humorous and vigorous metaphors, 
exaggeration, euphemism and understatement (‘He has been 
smelling of the bar-cloth’), retorts and sayings for special 
occasions (“I’d hate to be hanging since she was forty’), Weller- 
isms (“ ‘Every man to his taste,’ as the Irishman said when he 
kissed the cow”), and a miscellany to include proverbial words or 
short phrases which need explanation. As an example of the last 
there is the word soup, which at Hamilton College used to mean 
what we now designate as “apple polishing.” I was long out of 
college when I discovered that the expression came over from 
Ireland a century ago in the terrible famine years, when tenants 
hated their landlords so much that anyone who accepted a meal 
from a soup kitchen was despised by his neighbors. 


H. W. T. 











wo Books of importance for New York folklorists have been 

published this spring, Dr. Jagendorf’s Johnny Darling and 
Professors Drummond and Gard’s Cardiff Giant. 

At the first meeting of this Society in 1944 Moritz Jagendorf 
spoke of his boyhood memories of tales of the liar-hero of the 
Catskills and told some of the stories about him. Later, when the 
first issue of NEw York FOLKLORE QUARTERLY appeared, that 
paper, somewhat expanded, was printed. Now the book, The 
Marvelous Adventures of Johnny Caesar Cicero Darling (Van- 
guard), has fulfilled the promise of that beginning. It is charmingly 
foreworded by Professor Harold W. Thompson and appropriately 
illustrated by Howard Simon. 

The style—so important in folklore writing—is the salty speech 
of Catskill mountaineers, full of rich sayings and natural images, 
yet never does the style intrude on the well-told stories. Happily, 
there is a biography of the real Darling (as distinguished from 
the self-created hero), and thumbnail sketches of the good Doctor’s 
informants are given. There are better than two dozen stories, 
some of them Munchausenesque, many of them fresh and unusual, 
each of them developed with the air of a cracker-barrel narrator. 
It is the work of an experienced storyteller at his best. 

The Cardiff Giant (Cornell University Press) is one of the 
plays written by Professors Alexander M. Drummond and Robert 
E. Gard that turn to the folk history of the state for source and 
inspiration. The story of the great hoax of 1869 is a rural belly- 
laugh and the playwrights have lost no opportunity to utilize 











every related chuckle. This is no classical drama, but a good show 
and a clear picture of rural life, ways, speech, attitudes—never 
missing an opportunity to chide gently the learned and elegant 
gentlemen who were taken in by George Hull’s extravagant jest. 

Readers interested in a more factual approach to the story 
of the Giant will find James Taylor Dunn’s pamphlet (Farmers’ 
Museum Publication, Cooperstown) on the subject most useful. 
Mr. Dunn wrote it in 1948 when the Giant came to final rest in 
The Farmers’ Museum. 

Readers will note with regret that Elaine Lambert Lewis has 
had to discontinue her column “City Billet.” For four years it 
has added a newsy sparkle to these pages and we all regret its 
passing. 

Annual Convention will be held with the State Historical 
Association, September 8, 9, 10, Cooperstown. 

L. C, J. 


SONGS FROM 
THE HUDSON VALLEY 


By HAROLD NESTLER 


HEN the British came to settle the fertile valley of 

the Hudson, they brought with them their ancient 

ballads and sang them about their firesides. These 
masterpieces told of sailors at sea dreaming of their loved ones, 
of maidens on land pleading with their seafaring sweethearts to 
leave the raging seas, of disguised returned lovers trying to learn 
if their beloved ones still cared for them, and of sufferers from 
unrequited love. 

Often a Valley youth went to Hudson, Poughkeepsie, or New- 
burgh and signed on a whaling ship for a trip to the Arctic or to 
the southern seas. On these sailing ventures, often two years in 
length, he learned chanteys, and during brief moments of leisure 
he listened to the sailors singing fo’c’s’le songs. Soon he learned 
the words and the tune and joined in the singing. When he 
returned home, smelling of whale oil and tanned by the salty 
winds, he sang to his friends and neighbors the songs he had heard 
from his companions. 

Thus, through these two channels, the song lore of the British 
Isles reached the shores of the Hudson. But we must not overlook 
the fact that from very early times folksongs have been composed 
in America on many subjects. 

When a sailor returned to a whaling port along the river, 
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after a long voyage of several years, he sang sea songs similar to 
the following. It, like others to follow in this paper, comes from 
the sketchbook kept by Henry Clay Murdock, who went to sea 
in 1840. 


THE OLD MISER 


There was an old miser, in London did dwell, 
He had an only daughter, a sailor loved well. 
And when the old miser was out of the way 


She was courted by a sailor by night and by day. 


When her old father came to hear of this news, 
Away to a sea captain he immediately goes; 

Saying, “Captain, bold Captain, good news I have to tell, 
I have a young sailor as transport to sell.” 


As soon as his daughter she heard of the news, 
Away to a sea captain she immediately goes; 

Saying, “Captain, bold Captain, bad news I have to tell, 
You have got my young sailor as a transport to sell.” 


Then unto the main deck she immediately goes, 
And out of her pocket hauled handsful of gold; 
Saying, “Captain, old Captain, all this I will give to you 
For my jolly young sailor, my rights and my due.”— 


“Oh no,” says the Captain, “That never can be. 
He was sold the other day as a transport to me. 
I'll send him a-sailing far over the main; 


He shall never come to England to court you again.”— 


“Cursed be to my father, wherever he be, 

For I am sure in my heart he’s quite ruined me. 
I will go to my cottage; I'll lay myself down, 

And all this long night for my sailor I'll moan.” 


Another song from the same source: 
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JOHNNY GERMAN 


When I was last in London I heard a joyful news. 
I'll relate it unto you if you will not refuse. 
It’s of a brisk young sailor and jovial-hearted lad 
Who met with a pretty young fair one whose countenance was 
sad. 


He says, “My pretty fair one, why are you so cast down?” 

She answered him in modesty, she neither smiled nor frowned. 
“It’s for the sake of a young man, so long as he’s been gone. 

He’s left me no love’s token or when he would return.”— 


“Perhaps I knowed that young man when I was last at sea, 
And I'll describe him unto you if you will listen unto me; 

But if I do not describe him right or I the man do not know, 
You must consent to marry me if he never returns to you. 


“He’s both brisk and jolly, no courage doth he lack, 
He makes a fine appearance when he doth turn his back, 
He belongs unto the Rainbow, he’s mate with Captain Low, 
His name is Johnny German; is this the man or no?” 


Oh, then she jumped for joy, saying, “I do believe it’s the man. 
Pray tell me if he is alive, please tell me if you can.”— 
“Cheer up, cheer up, Miss Polly, for full well I know 
Your true love, Johnny German, he died five months ago.” 


Oh then, she wrung her lily-white hands while tears ran down her 
cheeks, 
She was filled with grief and sorrow, not one word could she 
speak. 
She straight away to her chamber went, and there alone to cry, 
And wishing every moment her time would come to die. 


This young man went to her father’s, not knowing what to do: 
To think that he had grieved her when she did love him so! 
He dressed himself in scarlet, and back again went he, 
And who but Johnny German could this young sailor be? 
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“It’s open the door, Miss Polly, and it’s comfort you shall find. 
Come drive away all sorrow and leave all cares behind. 

I did it to try your honesty to see if you was true; 
There never was any turtle dove that half exceeded you. 


“Here is an adieu to the gallant Rainbow since Miss Polly won my 
heart, 
And none shall take it from her till death it doth us part, 
And in her lily-white bosom her beauty blooms and blows, 
For she is fairer than the morning sun, more sweeter than ye 
rose.” 


In the following song, which is about a soldier returned from 
the Battle of Waterloo who meets his sweetheart, the boy proposes 
marriage before the girl recognizes him as her lover. This song 
was sent to me by a man over ninety years old, and I have kept 
his spelling and punctuation. 


A PRETTY FAIR MAID 


As I went out walking one morning in June. 

To vew the green feilds and the medows in bloom. 
I spyed a pretty fair maid was rauer to be seen. 

her costly fine robes and her Mantle so green. 


I stood in amesment quite struck with surprise. 
I took her for an angle who had fell from the skyes. 
her eyes shone like a dimond and her cheeks like a rose. 
She was one of the fairest that nature composed. 


Sayes I my pritty fair Maid if we Can agree. 

We'll join into wed locks and married We'll be. 
Said she my hansom yong man I must be excoused. 

to marrie with no one I must now refuse 


The wild woods I'll wonder to shun all men vew 
for the Man I love dearly is in far water low 

And since you'll not Marry pray tell your loves name 
for I’ve been in battle I might know the same. 
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it is on the raise of the mantle so fair to be seen 
in letters of gold on the Mantle so green. 

It is William O. Priley he appeared to my vew 
He was my Commender in fair Water Lew. 


Now the war being over the truth I declair. 
He is Your loves token the gold ring I ware. 
And the longer she vew it the pailer she grew 
And away from his arms with a heart was true. 
Saying to the wild woods I'll wander I'll shun all Men vew. 


Then Come back lettle Nancy it was I won your heart. 
In your own father’s garden befor we did part. 

this cupple got married and on their wedding day. 
Large presents were given I heard piople say. 


“Jack Lane’s Adieu,” from the Murdock MS, tells how 
thoughts of returning to his loved one causes a sailor never to 
forget her. 

JACK LANE’S ADIEU 


Farewell, sweet America, dear Mary, adieu. 

Can the gales be auspicious that bears me from you? 
Though the ocean divides us as far as the pole, 

No distance can change the true love of my soul. 


It’s well might my shipmates determined to beat 
The waters that bear up old Neptune’s great fleet. 

Though the ocean divides us as far as the pole, 
Farewell, sweet America, and the joys of my soul. 


Adieu, dear Mary, can my bark be a wreck, 

When every plank in her bears your name on her decks? 
And many is the love knot in her tops I have tied 

Whilst earnestly my messmates at cards they have played. 


Such frolic and pastime no comfort to me. 

More happy is my fond heart when thinking of thee. 
More happy is my fond heart when thinking of you, 

For the thoughts of returning takes the sting from adieu. 
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The thoughts of returning is the life of a tar. 

It’s his guide and his compass, his helm and his care. 
It’s emprinted on his bosom the moment he sails, 

It shortens long distance and refreshes light gales. 


The dull night-watch goes a-lingering away 

Although they bring us some hopes of the light of the day. 
It makes our affections to freeze and to burn, 

And it brings us fresh hopes of a speedy return. 


The next song, from a 1787 Poughkeepsie newspaper, follows 
traditional patterns. 


SWEET POLL OF PLYMOUTH’S LAMENT 


O William! dearest William hear 
While yet the ship is nigh, 

For you, shall drop my latest tear, 
My latest breath shall sigh. 


But oh! come back! —O hear but this, 
Ere you forever go; 

I have not half my parting kiss; 
I told not half my woe. 


O would some kind head-winds arise, 
Return you o’er the sea; 

But ah! the billows mock my cries, 
And winds are deaf to me. 


And will you, will you ne’er return? 
O William say you will; 

And Must your Poll forever mourn; 
Must she be wretched still? 


Ye cruel, ye unfeeling men, 
Who send the youth to sea; 

O! will you ne’er return again 
My love, my all to me? 
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Ye know not with what anguish parts 
From his fond mate the dove; 

For ye, base men, have tiger-hearts, 
And know not how to love. 


And though beneath the green seas deep, 
I would ye whelmed were; 

Still may kind Heaven protect your ship, 
For ah! my all is there. 


But oh she flies! the vessel flies 
Beyond the reach of call; 

I hear not now the moans, the sighs, 
Nor see the tears that fall. 


Still on the deck I see him stand 
His flying ’kerchief see; 

I see him kiss his lovely hand, 
And wave that kiss to me. 


Farewell! forever! Oh! farewell; 
Adieu thou best of men— 

Here closed her eyes, the mourner fell, 
And ne’er awaked again. 


But oft the love-lorn sailor gives 
The mournful story tongue, 

And still sweet Poll of Plymouth lives 
In melancholy song. 


The Hudson River, too, had its pieces of folk poetry. One of 
them tells the sad story of a vessel’s crew who tried to reach the 
shore at Marlboro during a heavy storm on December 12, 1800. 
Five out of seven were drowned when their small, frail boats 
capsized. A poem, written at the time of the tragedy and appear- 
ing in Charles F. Cochrane’s History of the Town of Marlborough 
(1887), was remembered and handed down through the years. 
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Come all ye good people, of every degree, 

And listen with attention one moment to me, 
For a sorrowful story I mean to relate 

Of a mournful disaser that happened of late. 


Oh, Marlboro! tremble at this awful stroke. 
Consider the voice of Jehovah that spoke 
To teach us we’re mortals, exposed to death 
And subject each moment to yield up our breath. 


Oh, reader! these coffins exhibit to view 
A striking example that’s mournfully true 
To show thee that death will be thy certain doom, 
That shortly the body must enter the tomb. 


On Friday, the twelfth of December, so cold, 
In the year 1800, as I have been told, 

The wind blowing high and the rain beating down, 
A vessel arrived at Marlboro town. 


The anchor being cast and their sails stowed away, 
All hands for the shore prepared straight away. 
Down into the boats soon all did repair, 
And unto the shore were preparing to steer. 


But mark their sad fortune, mournful indeed! 

Yet no man can hinder what God has decreed, 
For the councils of heaven, on that fatal day 

By death in an instant called a number away. 


A number of men in their health and their prime, 
Called out of this world in an instant of time. 
For their boats turning over plunged all in the deep, 

And five out of seven in death fell asleep. 


A vessel at anchor was lying near by, 
The men in the cabin heard their piercing cry; 
To grant them relief they hasten with speed, 
And two of their number from the water were freed. 
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These sorrowful tidings were carried straight away 

To their friends and relatives without more delay. 
But, oh! their lamenting no tongue can express, 

_Nor point out their sorrow, great grief and distress. 


Three wives widowed, left in sorrow to mourn 
The loss of their husbands, no more to return; 

Besides a great number of orphans, we hear, 
Lamenting the fate of their parents so dear. 


Also a young damsel left mourning alone 

For the untimely death of her lover that’s gone: 
For the day of their nuptials appointed have been 

In the bonds of sweet wedlock these lovers to join. 


Yet, alas! their lamentings are all in vain, 

Their husbands are drowned, they can’t them regain. 
Their friends and relations came now too late, 

The council of heaven had sealed their fate. 


Their bodies being found were all conveyed home 

And the Sabbath day following prepared for the tomb. 
Their bodies in their coffins were laid side by side 

In Marlboro meeting-house alley so wide. 


A numerous concourse of people straight-way 
Attended with sorrow on that mournful day, 
To see the remains of the neighbors so dear, 
And join their relations in a friendly tear. 


A sermon was preached on the occasion also, 
While the people attended with a solemn awe, 
So see such a number by death snatched away, 
Who all lay before them as lifeless as clay. 


The sermon being ended the corpses were conveyed, 
And in the cold caverns of earth they were laid, 

Where now we must leave them to moulder to dust 
Until the resurrection of the just and unjust. 
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To the widows and mourners o’erwhelmed with grief: 
May you all trust in God, who will grant you relief. 

He'll ease all your sorrows and soothe all your pain, 
And finally take you to glory to reign. 


Come all that are living and know you must die, 
I pray you take warning by this tragedy, 

That when death shall call you and close up your eyes, 
Your souls may be happy with Christ in the skies. 


One day I decided I wanted some Irish folklore, especially 
songs, so I went out a-hunting them. My first stop was at an old 
men’s home; then I visited an old ladies’ home. I was directed to 
an electrician, a playwright, a sister of a judge, and an Irish 
historian. One sent me to another until my vivid imagination 
told me I had been on every street in town. At least my legs felt 
like it. Toward the end of the fruitless afternoon I located a 
genial, ballad-singing Irishman within two blocks of my own 
home, after I had walked miles. This particular son of Eire had 
lived in the town of Wexford on the southeastern coast of the 
Emerald Isle about fifty years ago. He told me with genuine Irish 
sincerity that the songs he knew were as “old as old castles.” 

Over in Wexford County, in which is Wexford Town, a 
group of fellows and girls attended a jolly party one night. Present 
at this affair was an old lady who had seen fourscore years, and 
she was asked to sing a song. She looked around the room at the 
mixed company of young people and gayly said, “Oh, I think I'll 
sing “The Boy in Love.’ It appears that everyone in the house is 
in love tonight.” 
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THE BOY IN LOVE 


Lovers in love, they fear no cold; like me not long ago. 

Like a hero bold I'll go see my love through winter frost and snow. 
The moon do gently show me light to guide my gayful way, 

Till I come to my love’s mansion where all my fancy lay. 


I stood by my love’s window and tapped lightly on the pane. 
My love arose, unlocked the door, and boldly I stepped in. 

Her hands were soft, her breath was sweet, and to me did gently glide. 
I stole a kiss, "tis no great miss, then all her colors died. 


“Wrecked by the winter’s stormy blast and wet by the summer’s dew, 
There’s many a dark and stormy night, my love, I come to see you. 
But now I am going to leave you, bound for some foreign shore, 


And perhaps you will never ever see your youthful love no 
more.” — 


“Now, since you're going to leave me, my love, what will I do? 

I'll break through those bars and bolts and boldly follow you. 
Perhaps my parents might forget and perhaps they may forgive, 

For it’s with you, my faithful love, with you I intend to live.” 


My informant told me he remembered the above ballad after 
hearing it only once. 

I met the sister of the singer of “The Eastern Train” in a 
dime store where I was employed. A descendant of one of the first 
settlers of Adena, Ohio, she learned of my interest in folksong 
and presented me with the following: 


THE EASTERN TRAIN 


Riding down from Bangor on an Eastern train, 
From a six week’s hunting trip in the woods of Maine, 
Whiskers quite extensive, beard, mustache as well, 
- Sat a student fellow, tall and slim and swell. 
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Empty seat behind him, no one at his side, 

To a pleasant station the Eastern train doth glide. 
Enters aged couple, takes the hindmost seat, 

Enters village maiden, beautiful, petite. 


Blushingly, she falters, “Is this seat engaged?” 
Sees the aged couple properly enraged. 

Then the student fellow sees her ticket through, 
Thinks of that long tunnel, thinks what he will do. 


So they sit and chatter while the cinders fly, 
Till that student fellow gets one in his eye. 
Then the pretty maiden quickly turns about, 
“May I? If you please, sir, try to take it out?” 


Happy student fellow feels the dainty touch, 

Hears the gentle whisper, “Does it hurt you much?” 
Then a moment later in that tunnel quiet 

In its glorious darkness black as Egypt’s night. 


Out into the daylight darts the Eastern train. 

Student’s tie is ruffled just the merest grain; 
Maiden’s hair is tumbled and there soon appears 

A cunning little ear-ring in that horrid student’s beard. 


Another girl that rode by the side of a male admirer was 
Nancy, the bound-out girl, who thought it well to go off with the 
“Jolly Drover.” First, however, I'll give you a little background 
of this song, which is believed to have been written in Dover 
Plains, about 1840. Many of the farmers who lived in Vermont, 
northeastern New York, and Berkshire County, Massachusetts, 
drove herds of cattle or turkeys through the Harlaem Valley of 
eastern Dutchess County to New York City to be sold. All along 
their line of travel they put up for the night at whichever road- 
side tavern they happened to be near at nightfall. Their herds 
were put in the tavern yard. One of the most favored of these 
stopping places was the Black Horse Tavern near Dover Plains. 
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JOLLY DROVER 


In olden times before the war 
There came a Jolly Drover 
Through the little, sleepy country town, 
His cattle fording over. 


For the river runs on the eastern side 
Of the little town of Dover, 

And the children flock to watch the sight. 
When there’s cattle fording over. 


The Black Horse ‘Tavern, gabled, gray, 
Is Kept by old Tom Stover, 

And the tavern yard is big enough 
For the herd of the Jolly Drover. 


Oh! the Bound-out Girl was seventeen 
Sweet, rosy, dimpled Nancy. 

She served the table modestly, 
She took the Drover’s fancy. 


He said, “I’ve traveled far and wide 
This whole great country over, 

But none like you I yet have seen, 
You suit the Jolly Drover. 


Oh, the Drover he has goodly lands 
With feeding flocks of cattle 

And money, too, besides the coins 
That in his pockets rattle. 


“Now, will you go with me, my dear? 
Just think the matter over; 

Join your heart and hand in mine 
And go with the Jolly Drover.” 


The Bound-Out Girl gazed shyly down, 
She thought the matter over: 

She cared not a whit for all his gold, 
But she loved the Jolly Drover. 
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“Oh, yes, I'll go!” said the Bound-Out Girl, 
“T'll believe you, though a rover; 

For what is love that hath not trust?”— 
“Hurrah!” cried the Jolly Drover, 


So the Drover wed the tavern girl, 
The wedding soon was over; 
When morning dawned away she rode 
By the side of the Jolly Drover. 


And gone forever is the Bound-Out Girl, 
And gone is the Jolly Drover; 


But still there are maids who'll love and trust 
In other towns than Dover. 


Riding off with a lover might have been well and good, but a 
friend of mine from Mud City sings about a boy who acquired 
his bride in a more prosaic manner: 


THE FARMER’S BOY 


The sun had set behind the hill 
Across the dreary moor. 

Wet and cold there came a boy 
Up to the farmer’s door. 


When Mary opened up the door 
He said, “I’ve come to seek employ, 
To reap, to mow, to plow, to sow, 
To be a farmer’s boy.” 
The boy he grew to be a man, 
The good old farmer died. 
He left the lad the farm he had 
And his daughter for a bride. 


The next ballad begins in exactly the same fashion as all the 
other versions of ‘““William and Dinah,” but it winds up in a 
different and much more pleasant way, It is one of the jolliest 
pieces of ancient balladry ever composed. 
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"Twas of a rich merchant in Dublin did dwell, 
He had one only daughter, few could her excel. 
He had one only daughter scarce eighteen years old, 
And she had for her fortune ten thousand in gold. 


Likewise a rich estate when her old uncle die, 

Which caused many a young man this fair one to draw nigh; 
And above all other young men bright Willie was one 

That oftentimes wished that the lady was his own. 


Well do I remember it was on a certain day 

When a vessel of her father’s sailed up to the quay. 
Above all other fair maids right on it she should go, 

To view her father’s vessel and its lovely cargo. 


When she went there she wondered for awhile; 
"Twas on a young sailor she soon cast her eye. 
The moment she saw him she rowed to the shore; 
She was seized by a pain that she never felt before. 


“Send for my maid, Mary, and bring her unto me, 

As if she would advise me a moment or three; 
For the torments of love is more than I can bear, 

And if she don’t relieve me I am ruined, I declare.” 


Turning around to inquire if he had come, 

He slyly makes answer, “Yes, madam, I am.”— 
“Well do I remember it be on a certain day 

When a vessel of my father’s sailed up to the quay. 


“Which I lost a rich treasure far dearer than gold 

And you are the man that found it, kind sir, I am told.”— 
“Madam, dear Madam, do you mean what you say?” 

With that same intention he was walking away. 
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She flew into his arms and embraced him with a kiss, 
Saying, “What e’er I'll say or do, my love, don’t take it as amiss. 
It’s the treasure of my heart, love, that you have stole from me.”— 
“Are you the fair maiden I heard them all say?”— 
“Advance, my young sailor, your fortune is made.” 


Down by Cupid’s garden those fair couple walked, 
And down by Cupid’s garden those fair couple talked; 
The bells were merrily ringing as they walked hand in hand, 
And he said, “Diana, you have my heart at command.” 


Nowadays a girl never knows when the boy she loves is going 
to jilt her and try his fortune with another fair lass. The boys of 
today never seem to know which girl they are in love with. But 
the young man in the next lyric made known the depth of his 
love in no uncertain terms. 


ONE FINE SUMMER’S EVENING 


One fine summer's evening as I walked along, 
Down by a clear river I heard a fine song. 
She sang it so sweet and her voice low and clear, 
Saying, “How happy would I be if my true love is near.” 


In a few moments after, her true love passed by, 
With his red rosy cheeks and his rolling brown eye. 
He embraced her with kisses and compliments sweet, 
Hoping next evening again for to meet. 


They walked all along till they came to a shady green 

Where the trees they spread over and could scarce be seen, 
And all her old cry was, “True love, come away, 

For no longer in your company this evening can stay.”— 


“That the sun may darken and show no more light; 
That the stars in the heaven they fall down by night; 
That the earth it may open and never more close; 
At the hour I'll prove false to you, my blooming young rose.” 
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Another pretty little love song is: 


COME TO THE HIGHLANDS 


Come to the highlands with me, my bonnie boy, 
Come to the highlands, my honey. 

Come to the highlands with me, my bonnie boy; 
My love is fairer than any. 


Red is the rose that in the garden grows, 
And sweeter is the lily of the valley. 
Sweeter is the wind that blows through the vine; 
My love is fairer than any. 


Early in the morning to the garden we did go. 
Me and my Willy we go walking. 

He pulled the red flower and I pulled the blue; 
The blue is the fairest of any. 





| It is not the leaving of this little plot of mine, 
Neither will my comrades grieve me. 
It is not the leaving of my own sweetheart, 
The one that I love so dearly. 


The sailors who came into Ireland’s ports and congregated in 
the water-front saloons sang a certain song over and over; it is a 
beautiful and plaintive piece. 


THE BETRAYED GIRL 


It was years ago since first I met you; 
You were then but young and free. 

You won my heart and then deceived me; 
I wander now in misery. 


Chorus: 


So go and leave me if you wishes; 
Let me never cross your mind; 

For since you think I’m so unworthy, 
Since you think I’m so unkind. 
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There was many a day with you I rambled; 
Many a happy hour we spent; 

I thought your heart was mine forever, 
If you only gave consent. 


There was many a night when you were sleeping 
I was thinking on your sweet repose. 

I, a poor girl most heart-broken, 
Listening to the wind that blows. 


There is three things that I do wish for: 
They're my coffin, shroud, and grave, 
And when I’m dying you’ll come and kiss me, 
You'll kiss the one you have betrayed. 


The Irish sang other songs besides the love songs they are 
noted for. Here is a chantey to prove it. 


THEY CALL ME HANGING JOHNNY 


They call me Hanging Johnny; 
Away oh, you roll and go, 
Because I hung so many. 
Hang, boys, hang. 


The first I hung, it was my brother; 
Away oh, you roll and go, 

And around his neck I placed the leather. 
Hang, boys, hang. 


The next I hung, it was my sister; 
Away oh, you roll and go, 
Because an Englishman kissed her. 

Hang, boys, hang. 


The next I hung, it was my daddy; 
Away oh, you roll and go, 

Because he was an Irish Paddy. 
Hang, boys, hang. 
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The culprit in the following ballad was on the receiving end 
of the rope instead of on the giving end. 


TOWN OF WAXFORD 


"Twas in the town of Waxford 
Where I met my fairy gal. 

Her cheeks were red as roses, 
And her teeth as white as pearls. 


I asked her if she’d walk with me 
And be my heart’s delight. 

The answer that she gave to me 
Was, “Oh, that date tonight.” 


We walked and we walked together 
Till we came to a level ground. 
He pulled a stake right from that hedge, 
And knocked this maiden down. 


Upon her bending knee, 
For mercy she did cry, 

“Oh, Willie dear, Oh, Willie dear, do not kill me here. 
I’m not prepared to die.” 


Not a word he listened to her, 
Beat her more and more, 

Till all the ground round him 
Was in bloody score. 


“Lie there, lie there, my pretty young maid, 
Ye never shall be my bride. 

Lie there, lie there, my pretty young maid, 
You never shall be my tie.” 


He picked her up by her golden locks 
That over her shoulders lie, 

And threw her into that river 
That floats to Waxford town. 
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Her sister swore his life away 
Without any fears or harm. 
He was the very fellow 
Took her sister out. 


Just very six weeks from 
This very day they found 
This pretty fair maid floating down 
The river that floats to Waxford town. 


“Come all you pretty fair maidens 
And take a warning from me. 
Never treat the one you love 
In any severity. 


“For if you do you'll surely 
Be the same as I, 

For high upon the gallows 
The butcher boy must die,” 


There are two versions of the story of the constant farmer’s 
son in my collection. The fuller one, which follows, was sung to 
me by an old Irishman, who learned it in Ireland many years ago. 


THE CONSTANT FARMER’S SON 


"Twas of a rich farmer’s daughter in Monaghan town did dwell. 
She was modest, tall and handsome; her parents loved her well. 
She was admired by dukes and squires, but all their hopes in vain; 
There was but one, a farmer’s son, young Mary’s heart did gain. 


Long time young Willy courted her and appointed the wedding day; 
Her parents, they all gave consent but her brothers they did say, 
“There is a lord who pledged his word and him you cannot shun, 
For we'll waylay and we'll betray your constant farmer’s son.” 


A race being held not far from town, the brothers went that way, 
And asked young Willy’s company with them to spend the day. 

The day being gone, the night came on, they said his course was run, 

And with a stake the life did take of the constant farmer’s son. 
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Mary on her pillow lay, she dreamt a dreadful dream, 
She dreamt she seen her own true love lying in yon purling 
stream. 
Mary arose, put on her clothes, to see her love she ran, 
And dead and cold she did behold her constant farmer’s son. 


The tears ran down her rosy cheeks and mingled with his gore, 
And to relieve her troubled breast she kissed him o’er and o’er. 
She plucked the green leaves from the trees to shade him from the sun, 
And both night and day she passed away with her constant farm- 
er’s son. 


Hunger, it came creeping on, poor girl she did not know, 
And to seek those murderers right homeward she did go. 

“Kind parents dear, you soon shall hear the dreadful deed that’s done. 
On yonder stream lies dead and pale my constant farmer’s son.” 


Up spoke the eldest brother and said, “It was not I.” 

The same replied the younger one and most bitterly did cry. 
But Mary cried, “Do not lie or try the law to shun; 

You’ve done the deed and you must bleed for my constant farm- 

er’s son.” 

I was supposed to have been in love with a pretty girl once— 
in a play in which I never took part and only practiced once. 
Acting the part of a bashful country lad and following the direc- 
tions given, I put my arm around a pretty girl and said, “I loves 
you so.” 

An old man behind me chuckled and said, “Say, he is bashful, 
ain’t he?” 

That night in the old farmhouse where we were practicing I 
met a man who remembered several songs he had learned from 
his mother years before. He did not give them to me then but 
sent them in a letter several weeks later. One of them tells of a 
lad who was disowned and turned away from home by his father, 
who. was foolish enough to have faith in his two other rascally 
sons. Read the song and see what happened, 
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‘THE BLACK SHEEP 


In a quiet little village not very far away, 

There lived a rich and aged man whose hair was turning gray. 
He had three sons, three only sons, both Tom and Jack were sly, 

While Ted was honest as could be and would not tell a lie. 

They tried their best to ruin Ted, it was in their eyes. 

The poison soon began to work, and Ted was most despised. 
The father said to him, “Be gone, you're heartless to the core.” 

These are words the black-sheep said as he stood beside the door: 


Chorus: 


“Do not be angry with me, Dad, don’t turn me from your door, 
I know I have been a wayward lad, but I won’t be anymore. 
Just give to me another chance, just put me to the test, 
You will find the black-sheep loves you, Dad, far better than the 
rest.” 


As year by year be quickly gone, the father now grown old, 
He called to him both Jack and Tom and gave to them his gold. 
“I only need this little room and a place by the fireside.” 
One night when Jack returned home, he brought with him a 
bride, 
The wife began to hate the father more and more each day. 
One night he heard the three declare, “That old fool is in the 
way.” 
They then agreed to send him to the poorhouse that was near, 
And like a flash Ted’s voice rang in the old man’s ear. 


[A stanza is missing which describes the attempt to take the old 
man away to the poorhouse.] 


Just then a manly form appeared, and pushing through the crowd, 
Cried, “Stop, you brutes, this must not be allowed. 
You have taken this man’s property and all that he could save. 
You have even sold the little plot containing his wife’s grave. 
As for me, } am his and not your kind from now until the Judgment 
Day.” 
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Then the fathe? grasped the black-sheep’s hand; the crowd then 
heard him say: 
“Do not be angry with me, lad, I turtied you from my door, 
I kfiow that I was foolish then, I have repented o’er and o’er. 
I wish I had given to you my gold, for you have stood the test, 
I have found the black-sheep loves his dad far better than the 
rest.” 


In a century-old sketchbook of a junior officer on a whaling 
ship there was found a plaintive cry of a red man who had evi- 
dently wandered from his home and been captured by white men. 


THE INDIAN HUNTER 


Let me go to my home that is far distant west, 
To the scenes of my youth that I like the best. 

Where the tall cedars and the bright waters flow, 
Where my parents will greet me, white man, let me go. 


Let me go to the spot where the cataracts play; 
Where oft I have sported in my boyish days. 

There is my poor mother whose heart will o’erflow 
At the sight of her child, Oh there let me go. 


Let me go to the hills and the valleys so fair 
Where oft I have breathed my own mountain air, 
And there through the forest with my quiver and bow 
I have chased the wild deer, Oh there let me go. 


Let me go to my father, by whose valiant side 

I have sported so oft in the height of my pride, 
And exulted to conquer the insolent foe. 

To my father, that chieftain, Oh there let me go. 


And Oh let me go to my dark-eyed maid 
Who taught me to love beneath the willow shade, 
Whose heart is like the fawn’s and as pure as the snow, 
And she loves her dear Indian, Oh there let me go. 
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And Oh let me go to my fair forest home, 
And never again will I wish for to roam; 
And there let my body in ashes lie low. 
To that scene in the forest, Oh white man, let me go. 


In an old logbook of a whaling ship whose skipper apparently 
liked poetry, I found the story of “The Tired Soldier.” 


THE TIRED SOLDIER 


The tired soldier, bold and brave, 
Now rests his weary feet, 

And to the shelter of the grave 
He made a safe retreat. 

To him the trumpet’s piercing breath 
To arms shall call in vain; 

He’s quartered in the arms of death, 
He'll never, never march again. 


A boy, he left his father’s home, 
The cause of war to try, 

O’er regions yet untrod to roam, 
No friend or brother nigh. 

Yet still he marched contented on, 
Met danger, death, and pain; 

But now he halts, his toil is done, 
He'll never, never march again. 


The sweets of spring by beauty’s hand 
Lie scattered o’er his bier; 

His comrades as they silent stand 
Give honest Ned a tear, 

And lovely Kate, poor Ned’s delight, 
Chief mourner of the train, 

Cried as she viewed the dreadful sight, 
“He'll never, never march again.” 


A more pathetic song can hardly be found than “The Soldier’s 
Last Request,” said to have been composed during the Civil War. 
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THE SOLDIER’S LAST REQUEST 


The rain was slowly falling on a bloody battle-field, 

A fair-faced youth lay dying, by darkness half concealed. 
We struggled hard to save him, we tried to do our best, 

But we had only time to hear the soldier’s last request. 


Chorus: 


It was, “Tell her though wounded and dying, 
Still I her image held dear. 

Tell her that I loved her truly, 
And that I know no fear.” 


In death’s embrace we left him among heroes cruelly slain 

And turned our weary footsteps toward dear old home again. 
A sweet girl laughing gaily ran to meet us as we came; 

One look we gave the portrait and knew it was the same. 
With heavy heart and sorrow bereaving each manly breast, 

We told her one sad story of the soldier’s last request. 


In contrast, here is a humorous stanza from World War I. 


My Tuesdays are Meatless, 

My Wednesdays are Wheatless, 
I’m getting more Eatless each day. 
My home it is Heatless, 

My bed it is Sheetless, 

They're all sent to the Y M C A. 
The Bar-rooms are Treatless, 
My Coffee is Sweetless, 

Each day I get poorer and wiser. 
My stockings are Feetless, 

My trousers are Seatless, 

Oh boy! How I do hate the Kaiser. 


During World War I, the patriotic and freedom-loving Irish- 
men who chafed under the British rule sang a ditty that must 
have irked the Englishmen not a little. 
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HERE IS TO SWEET IRELAND 


Here is to sweet Ireland, the land of my birth, 

The land of the Shamrock, the best land on earth. 
The Irish were Irish when England wasn’t much, 

And it still will be Ireland, when England turns Dutch, 


The downfall of England, as all men can see, 
Is coming so swiftly, we'll all soon be free. 

For England next summer will walk with a crutch, 
Surrounded by Germans, and they’ll all speak Dutch. 


In retaliation the Englishmen could have sung, if they hap- 
pened to know it, a ditty given to me by an Irishman who said, 
“Here is a good Irish song, but I do not think it is a good song 
to sing about the Irish.” 


GO OVER TO IRELAND 


Go over to Ireland, and there you may see 
How all dirty and ragged the Irish they be. 


A two-legged stool, and a table to match, 
And a string on the door to lift the latch. 


Go into the houses, there’s dirt up to your knees. 
Go into the beds, and they’re lousy with fleas. 


The maggots are strung all over the floor. 
The bedbugs are making the buttermilk roar. 


Look into their churns and you'll be surprised 
To see the green maggots roll up their white eyes. 


An interesting, though incomplete, version of “Our Good- 
man,” dating from the Revolutionary War, came to me in a 
letter from Canaan, New York. You can best understand it if I 
quote the letter as written. 


Great Grandfather sang a song to mother—when she was a little girl 
and she sang as much as she could remember, to us. I've forgotten 
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so much that I can’t make it sound like anything but it was about 
a young Tory woman who hid some British soldiers. The Colonial 
troops came and caught her dead to rights. She hid very nimbly but 
to no purpose. As I remember the Colonial officer first spied the 
horses turned out in a nearby field, and asked about them, the lady 
answered: 


“Those are the pretty milking cows my mother sent to me.” 

(He exclaimed) 

“Ho, Ho, some nonsense words. Milking cows with bridles on; such 
a sight I never did see.” 

He started to search the place and found the saddles and asked about 
them. 

“Those are the pretty milking stools my mother sent to me.” 

(He exclaimed) 

“Ho, Ho, some nonsense words. Milking stools with stirrups on; such 
a sight I never did see.” 

The helmets were discovered and 

“Those are the pretty milking pails my mother sent to me.” 

(He exclaimed) 

“Ho, Ho, some nonsense words. Milking pails with plumes on; Such a 
sight I never did see.” 

Then the soldiers themselves were found, in bed with frilled white 

bonnets on their heads. 

“Those are the pretty milking maids my mother sent to me.” 

(He exclaimed) 

“Ho, Ho, some nonsense words. Milking maids with spurs on; Such 
a sight I never did see.” 


The Brooklyn Theatre was built in 1871 by a Mrs. Conway 
and was used as a place of entertainment until the cold, windy 
night of December 5, 1876, when approximately one thousand 
people were crammed into its ill-fated auditorium. A play called 
“The Two Orphans” was being presented that evening, and 
during the last act, at about eleven-thirty, a woman was scraping 
a carrot. Suddenly, the blood-chilling cry of “Fire!” was heard 
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as a gaslight set fire to the woodwork and stage trimmings. The 
actors were confused and the audience appalled. One actor, how- 
ever, had the presence of mind to say, “Be quiet. There’s no 
danger.” 

The employees of the establishment tried to quell the flames, 
but when it was found that all of their efforts were in vain, the 
cry went up, “There is danger! Let everyone save himself!” 

With wild-eyed terror the people made a simultaneous dash 
toward the doors, knocking each other down and trampling over 
the fallen. One man, still in his seat, gave up all hope of saving 
himself, pulled a pistol, and ended his life. Over three hundred, 
mostly men and boys in the gallery who were the last to know 
of the danger, were found dead in the smoking ruins of the theatre. 
All of the corpses burned beyond recognition were interred in 
beautiful Greenwood cemetery. During the funeral all business 
was suspended in the city; flags flew at half-mast. A song written 
about this disaster spread widely, and several versions have been 
found by various collectors. Here is one. 


THE BROOKLYN THEATRE 


The evening bright stars were shining, 
The moonbeams shone bright o’er the land. 
The city was in peace and quietness, 
The hour of mid-night near at hand. 
But hark! there is a cry of “Fire!” 
How dismal the bells they sound. 
The Brooklyn Theatre is burning, 
Alas! burning fast to the ground. 


Chorus: 

Never can we forget those “Two Orphans.” 
Bad luck seems to fall on its way. 

It seems they were brought to our city, 
The lives of our dear friends to take. 
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Next morning among the black crude ruins 
Oh, what a sight met our eyes. 

The dead were lying in all shapes— 
Some that none could recognize. 

Mothers were weeping, and for sons 
Crying that were out all that night. 

Oh, may their souls rest in Heaven 
Among innocent and bright. 


What means this large gathering of people 
Upon such a cold, dreary day? 
What means the large line of hearses 
Festooned with its feathery array? 
Far off to the cemetery go, Greenwood, 
Where the winds make the long willows sigh; 
"Tis there where the funeral is going, 
The poor unknown to lie. 


For the presidential election of 1840 the Democrats renom- 
inated Martin Van Buren of Kinderhook, who was just complet- 
ing a turmoil-filled term in the White House, and the Whigs 
nominated General William Henry Harrison, who had defeated 
the Indians at the battle of Tippecanoe nearly thirty years 
before. The Democrats blamed Matty’s failures on the economic 
conditions that he had inherited from Andrew Jackson’s reign 
and hoped that he would be re-elected. The Whigs accused him 
of perfuming his whiskers, and they said that “Old Tip” with his 
plain way of living would be better able to govern the common 
people. 

The Whigs went out in force to win the election. They held 
meetings featuring log cabins and cider barrels and paraded with 
huge banners denouncing the lawyer of Kinderhook. They lustily 
sang songs that ridiculed Van Buren’s finery and lauded Har- 
rison’s simplicity. ‘Two such songs are given here. 
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In a cabin made of logs, 

By the River side, 

There the Honest Farmer lives— 
Free from sloth and pride. 

To the gorgeous palace turn 
And his rival see, 

In his robes of regal state, 
Tinsell’d finery. 


At the early morning light, 
Starting with the Sun— 

See the Farmer hold the plough 
Till the day is done. 

In his silken bed of down 

Martin still must be; 

Menial servants waiting round, 
Dress’d in livery. 


See the Farmer to his meal 
Joyfully repair; 

Crackers, cheese, and cider, too, 
A hard but homely fare. 

Martin to his breakfast comes 

At the hour of noon; 

Sipping from a china cup, 
With a golden spoon. 


See the Farmer pace his fields— 
Mark his lightsome foot; 
Leaning now upon his staff 
To catch a songster’s note. 
Martin’s steeds impatient wait 
At the Palace door; 

Outriders behind the coach 
And lackeys on before. 
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Worthy son of noble sire— 

At his country’s call, 

The Farmer left his happy home, 
Friends, wife and children—all. 
Onward to the battlefield 

His patriot course he took; 

Where was cunning Martin then? 
Lawyer of Kinderhook! 


Farmers! who from fertile lands 

Brush the morning dews, 

Tell me for your president, 

Which of these you choose? 

Stout Yeoman, pause before you speak, 
It all depends on you. 

Shall Martin fill that chair of state— 
Or shall Tippecanoe? 


ELECTION CAMPAIGN SONG 


The people are coming, Van Buren is down, 

Let a loud shout of triumph be heard in our town. 

Tom Benton is beaten and Amos is loo’d, 

The “pip” and “blind staggers” have reached the whole brood; 
Huzza, then huzza! mid the cannon’s loud roar, 

Let’s resolve to be ruled by Van Buren no more. 


The people are coming, Oh Matty, beware, 
The people are coming, Oh Amos, take care! 
Tom Benton and Fanny and Silas Wright, too, 
Tom Benton and Fanny to take care of you. 
Huzza, then huzza! from the lakes to sea-shore, 
Let’s resolve to be ruled by the locos no more. 


Old Honesty’s coming your whole crew to rout, 
The People have called him to help turn you out, 
He’s one of the People, he’s honest and true, 
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Whig, loco, nor neutral can’t say that of you. 
Huzza, then huzza! to the rescue once more, 
Such scampering of locos was ne’er seen before. 


Old Honesty’s coming to take the command 

Of the ship, Constitution, and bring her to land; 
The whole Kitchen Cabinet will be set ashore, 
And Matty and Marcy be heard of no more. 
Huzza, then huzza! once more let us cheer, 

With such a commander we’ve nothing to fear. 


A raging oil fever struck the vicinity of Fishkill in the year 
1864. Traces of petroleum were found in a swamp on the Jones 
farm near Glenham, and experts from the oil fields of Pennsyl- 
vania came to examine the site. They were led to the place by a 
man named Benjamin Higgs, and when he stirred the mud in 
the swamp, oil could be seen coming to the surface. The experts 
examined the oil closely and, although some doubted that it 
existed in paying quantities, they all agreed that it was of a finer 
quality than that found in Pennsylvania. 

As soon as the news of the “‘strike” spread to the surrounding 
region, many farmers reported that their wells were giving forth 
the odor of oil and that the water was so tainted that their cattle 
refused to drink it. Companies were formed to prospect for the 
“black gold.” Even as far away as Poughkeepsie, fourteen or 
fifteen miles distant, oil was said to have been found along the 
banks of the Wallkill. A company was organized and the neces- 
sary machinery for drilling wells along that creek was purchased. 

A tableau was given in the hall of the Union Hotel at Fish- 
kill, and several of the scenes portrayed events associated with the 
oil epidemic. A song, written by “A.W.L.,” was sung to the tune 
of “Sweet Home.” 
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PETROLEUM OIL 


How strange! Why, old Fishkill is all in a blaze, 

And the people—why, they the Old Nick will soon raise! 
In the streets, in the fields, they are trying the soil, 

And all are prospecing for Petroleum Oil. 


In the stores, the Post Office, or even the Bank, 

As you enter you snuffle, and smell something rank: 
You look all around—fear your clothes you will spoil— 
When they kindly assure you, ‘tis Petroleum Oil! 


A friend with a bottle I met in the street— 

“Look here, my dear sir, are you going to treat?”— 
“Why, Captain, how are you?—have you no news at all? 
You see we’re all busy with Petroleum Oil.” 


Another kind friend, with a very wise face, 

Says, “Captain, how much will you take for your place? 
I know the land’s high, yet I’m willing to toil— 

And I think I can pay in Petroleum Oil.” 


Though whiskey is dear, and all liquor is bad, 

You cannot drink water, though the thought may be sad, 
And would make a teetotaler fairly recoil— 

Cause: the water’s so mixed with Petroleum Oil. 


So it’s up to your nostrils, and down in your throat: 
It’s into your boots, and all over your coat; 

And you cannot escape from the noise and turmoil 
Which is raised in this place bout Petroleum Oil! 


It’s true we'll grow rich, but only think of such creatures: 
Oil marked on our hands, oil stamped on our features! 

But who cares for the looks, if we make the pot boil, 

And can lay up a fortune from Petroleum Oil! 


The company that had bought the Jones farm soon saw that 
they had been swindled and sued the parties who had sold them 
the land. Benjamin Higgs was called in as a witness, and he 
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admitted that he had been hired to plant the oil in the swamp 
in jugs for a sum of twenty-five hundred dollars, of which he 
got but one thousand. The affair soon blew over, and the sur- 
rounding folk complained no more of tainted water in their wells. 

Years ago glass works dotted the Hudson Valley. In one of the 
glass factories a man was employed for seven years as a common 
workman, then was elevated to a boss’s position. A song, or rather 
a verse, was composed by his fellow workmen and sung whenever 
he was around. (The annealing chambers in the glass factories 
were called “‘leers.’’) 


I tend the leers for seven years, 
And now I am the boss. 

I am the boss, 

I am the boss, 

I am the boss, you see. 


In my ballad collection is a song entitled “A Yankee Boy,” 
which was sung to me by an old man who lived in a town among 
low, rock-covered hills. 


A YANKEE BOY 


A Yankee boy is trimmed and tall, 
And never over-fat, sir. 

At dance and frolic and hop and ball, 
As nimble as a rabbit, sir. 


Yankee Doodle guard your coast, 
Fear not din nor threat or boast. 


Though rough and rocky is his land, sir. 
That rocky land is his own, sir. 
He asks no odds of any king or his orderly, sir. 


He’s the bravest man in the land, sir. 

He’s the only man who drove the pirates from the sea, sir. 
That his king or his orderly could do, sir. 

He made the pirates to fear our flag, sir. 
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A Yankee girl has her own cow, sir. 
And she knows just how to milk it, sir. 
Without the king or his orderly, sir. 


Yankees are often associated with Connecticut, thanks to 
Mark Twain, but they are, of course, indigenous to all of New 
England. Here is the report of one from Vermont who went to 
Boston. 


FROM VER MOUNT 


I’m fresh from the mountains, just from Ver Mount. 
My visit to Boston I new recount. 

Some notions of trade were my intention, 
So I went to the great convention. 

But when I got there I do declare 
The whole community at me did stare 

Just because I was from Ver Mount. 


In this article I have told where a good many of the ballads and 
songs came from. The first two sea songs are from the original sketch- 
book of Henry Clay Murdock, now owned by his son in Poughkeepsie. 
This interesting book, which has been published, except for the 
ballads, he took with him on the George Washington, a whaling 
vessel under Captain C. C. Russell; the ship sailed from Wareham, 
Massachusetts, on April 21, 1840. “A Pretty Fair Maid” is from a 
ninety-year-old, James W. Cline, of Denville, New Jersey, who used to 
work in Sullivan County lumber camps. “Jack Lane’s Adieu” is from 
the Murdock sketchbook. “Sweet Poll of Plymouth’s Lament” is from 
Country Journal and Poughkeepsie Advertiser of 1787. The Marlboro 
song is from History of the town of Marlborough by C. F. Cochrane, 
printed by W. F. Boshart in 1887. The “Jolly Drover” is found in His- 
toric Dover by F. R. Maher, 1908. “William and Dinah” is from an 
Irish friend, Mr. Hayes, a former resident of Wexford, Ireland, as are 
“One Fine Summer’s Evening,” “Come to the Highland,” “The Be- 
trayed Girl,” and “They Call Me Hanging Johnny.” “Town of Wax- 
ford” was given to me by James W. Cline, and “The Indian Hunter” 
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comes from the Murdock sketchbook. “The Tired Soldier” is also 
from the Murdock sketchbook. “The Soldier’s Last Request” is from 
Pleasant Valley. The World War I ditty is from the Fishkill Weekly 
Times of January 9, 1918. “Here Is to Sweet Ireland” and “Go Over 
to Ireland” are from Dutchess County and are composites as sung 
by David Evans, Poughkeepsie, and Martin Delaney, Overlook, 
Dutchess County. “The Brooklyn Theatre” is from Pleasant Valley 
and was collected from Mr. Hunt. The election campaign songs are 
from the Poughkeepsie Journal, early part of 1840. “Petroleum Oil” 
is from the Fishkill Journal of December 22, 1864. “From Ver Mount” 
was given me by Miss Baldwin of Poughkeepsie, formerly of Putnam 
County. # 


LAST GASP OF SENSATION 
ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 


By JEREMY TAYLOR 


RAIN ROBBERY in the true Western style had passed 

its peak when the conservative citizens of venerable New 

York State were treated to a pair of “thrillers” in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. These events probably served 
to shock the New Yorkers out of a near-complacent attitude on 
the subject and also doubtless boomed the sale of pulp westerns. 
Some imaginative residents of Rome, Lyons, and Palmyra might 
even have contrived to compare their solid dwellings and 
wooded landscapes with the knockdown saloons and prairie 
wildernesses of such lawless outposts as Dodge City and Cheyenne. 
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In any case, an attempt to besmirch the reputation of a blueblood 
on wheels such as the American Express Company’s special would 
become legendary on any line from the staid New York Central 
to the impetuous Union Pacific. The failure of Oliver Curtis 
Perry in 1892 to succeed at this task is hereby reproduced as 
written for the New York Times. Its dramatic action represents 
one of the most spectacular failures ever recorded in the history 
of lawlessness on railroads. 


A BOLD RAILWAY BANDIT 


An Exciting Escape and Pursuit on Locomotives 
An Express Messenger on the New York Central Shot — The Robber 
Afterward Caught in a Swamp — No Booty Carried Away 


Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 21,— ‘The shooting of an express messen- 
ger on a Central-Hudson train, the rifling of a valuable safe, the flight 
of the robber on the engine of another train, from which he drives 
the crew at the point of a revolver, a running flight from the engine 
cab for miles, chased by another engine filled with railway men, and 
the final capture of the desperado by a Sheriff's posse in a swamp, 
after a wild pursuit across the country, are some of the sensational 
features of the most desperate attempt at train robbery in the his- 
tory of the Central-Hudson Railway, and which cast in the shade as 
an exhibition of coolness and nerve, the exploits of the Jesse James 
band or other outlaws of Western fame. 

Train No. $1 on the Central-Hudson is known as the American 
Express Company’s special. It runs every day in the year between 
New York and Buffalo, and carries only goods and property shipped 
by that company. The express company pays the Central-Hudson 
many thousands of dollars yearly for the use of this train, and it runs 
on the same time and with the same privileges as the limited expresses. 
The train leaves New York at nine o’clock each evening, and is due 
in this city at 7:05 o'clock in the morning. 

Nearly all the cars are run through to Chicago, and contain the 
most valuable express matter. One car is known as the “money” car, 
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and in it is sent the specie from the United States Treasury for West- 
ern banks, as well as the money in process of exchange between the 
banks of New York and the West. The load of wealth sent out from 
New York on this train is usually greater on Saturday evening than 
on other days, and often amounts to more than $1,000,000 in addition 
to jewelry and other valuables. 

One of the most trusted messengers of the company, and some- 
times several, are placed in charge of this car, and so great is the 
secrecy observed in regard to the car and its contents that often the 
crew of the train do not know in which car the money is carried. 

Daniel T. McInerney of this city was in charge of the money car 
on the trip Saturday night. The train was made up of eight express 
cars and one day coach, for the accommodation of the regular train 
crew. Only one messenger was assigned to the money car, as the work 
of billing was light. The other cars had two messengers. The train 
left Syracuse at five o’clock this morning in charge of Conductor Emil 
Laass of this city. The train was drawn by Engine No. 692, with Caleb 
Cherry as engineer. The coach was in the rear of the train and the 
money car just ahead. 

When the train was near Weedsport the conductor, who was in 
the coach with his two trainmen, thought he heard the air whistle 
sound very faintly. It was enough to arouse him to the belief that 
something was wrong in the express car. Going out on the platform 
of the coach, he climbed on the rail and, looking through the hole 
where the bell cord comes through, he saw the upper part of a man, 
whose face below the eyes was concealed by a red flannel mask. The 
messenger he could not see. 

He went back, set the airbrakes, and called his two trainmen. 
The three stood leaning out from the platform looking forward along 
the sides of the express car. Suddenly a man’s form appeared at the 
side door of the express car, revolver bullets whistled past their ears, 
and a voice was heard commanding them to signal the engineer to go 
ahead or take the consequences. 

The trainmen were unarmed. The conductor told one of his men 
to jump off, run back to Jordan, and telegraph along the line to 
Rochester that they had a train robber on board. This was done 
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and the conductor signaled the engineer to go ahead at full speed, 
thinking that the robber would not dare to jump and would be cap- 
tured at the next stop. The train went to Port Byron. Here the brakes 
were set again, and the conductor and the trainmen went to the 
express car. 


The car showed signs of a desperate struggle. Money, packages 
and jewelry were lying scattered about, everything in the car seemed 
stained with blood, and Messenger McInerney was lying bleeding 
from several wounds and almost unconscious. The robber was no- 
where to be seen and was supposed to have jumped and made his 
escape. McInerney wanted to be brought on to Rochester. A tele- 
gram for an ambulance was sent on to Rochester and the train went 
on to Lyons, the next stop. 

The news had spread all along the line by this time, and the 
station at Lyons was all alive. Among others in the crowd was a 
well-dressed young man wearing gold eye-glasses and carrying a satchel 
slung by a strap over his shoulder. Now it so happened that the 
trainman had noticed this same young man at the station at Syra- 
cuse before the train pulled out, and they had not seen him since, 
and the question of what he was doing at Lyons and how he got 
there at once suggested itself. 


An attempt was made to seize him, but he pulled out two revol- 
vers, held the crowd back and backed across the yard until he reached 
a coal train, the engine with steam up, ready to pull out for the West. 
He pulled the pin holding the tender to the first car, climbed over 
the coal into the cab, drove the engineer and fireman out with his 
revolvers, and started the engine. 

Conductor Laass and one of the switchmen procured a shotgun, 
freed the engine of the express, and, with the fireman and engineer, 
started in pursuit of the fugitive. It will be remembered that the Cen- 
tral-Hudson is a four-tracked road, and the two engines, though both 
going West, were not on the same track. 

The express engine soon overtook the robber, who suddenly 
reversed his engine, and let his pursuers pass him, pouring a perfect 
trail of pistol bullets into the cab as his pursuers went by. Then, the 
pursuers stopped and the pursued went ahead. Another artillery duel 
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ensued, the shotgun taking part this time. No one was hurt in either 
battle. 

About two miles beyond, the robber found his engine’s steam 
was giving out. So he jumped off at a cross road and started across 
the country, going south. He managed to terrorize a farmer into let- 
ting him have a horse, and rode on about two miles further south. 
Here, he procured a horse and cutter, persuading their owner, a 
German farmer, to entrust him with them by firing on him. 

The party on the express engine had returned to Lyons, where 
the Sheriff of Wayne County had organized a posse, which, under 
command of Deputy Sheriff Collins, started in pursuit. Meanwhile, 
the farmers along the robber’s line of retreat had also turned out 
fully armed in pursuit. 


The runaway was sighted about five miles south of Newark. The 
roads are very bad and he had made poor speed. He abandoned his 
tig and ran across lots to Benton’s swamp. But the swamp proved too 
full of water to be penetrated and the fugitive took up his position 
behind a stone wall and faced his pursuers. After some parley, he 
surrendered to Deputy Sheriff Collins. He was taken back to Lyons 
and lodged in jail. He gave the name of William Cross, said he was 
from New Mexico, and had been boarding in Syracuse for some time. 
He admitted that he was the man who had attempted the train 
robbery, to Chief of Detectives Hayden of this city, who had been 
wired for. He is believed to be the much-wanted Oliver Curtis Perry, 
who robbed Express Messenger Moore near Utica last fall. 


The story of attempt at robbery, as far as it can be gathered— 
for the express messenger, be it understood, will not talk—is this: 

Cross boarded the train as it pulled out of Syracuse and climbed 
on top of the express car. He was provided with a hooked rope. Fas- 
tening the hook in the slight cornice of the roof on one side of the 
car, he let himself down on the other, and, resting his toes on the 
ledge that runs across the car, he looked in the glass of the side 
door and saw the express messenger in front of one of the safes, 
which was open, making up his bills. He smashed the glass with his 
revolver, covered the messenger, and shouted to him to hold up his 
hands. Instead of doing this, McInerney reached for the signal cord 
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with one hand and for his revolver with the other. A bullet smashed 
the hand on the cord, but not before it had given the signal that 
aroused the conductor. Then, McInerney fired on the robber and 
put a bullet through his coat. 

Then the robber shot the messenger twice, once in the right leg 
and once in the left temple. He climbed into the car and a desperate 
struggle took place, which did not end until the train was stopped for 
the first time, near Weedsport. It is evident that the robber had 
climbed out on top of the cars and remained there through the stop 
at Port Byron, until the train reached Lyons. So far as can be learned, 
the robber secured absolutely nothing, for which the company can 
thank the readiness of Conductor Laass and the pluck of Messenger 
McInerney.—New York Times, Feb. 22, 1892. 


Here an explanation is needed regarding the earlier holdup 
near Utica. According to an account in the Ithaca Journal of 
September 30, 1891, entitled “Western Tactics,” American 
Express train No. 31 was held up and robbed between Little 
Falls and Utica by a masked burglar. The burglar, who probably 
boarded the train at Albany, entered the car by sawing his way 
through a panel of the front door. He covered the messenger, 
B. F. Moore, with a revolver while he rifled the contents of one 
of the four safes in the car. To escape he either cut an air hose 
or pulled a brake valve and leaped off as soon as the train had 
slowed sufficiently. No one was hurt, and it was estimated at the 
time that not more than $1,000 in cash and some jewelry were 
taken. 

This account shows that Mr. Perry, despite his failure in 
1892, was no novice at his trade, and also that he was something 
of a “regular” on the Central’s Express Company special. The 
following news item, which appeared after the Utica affair, men- 
tions Perry’s career as a criminal. Granted he was probably an 
eastener, despite his New Mexico claim, he could have told Jesse 
James one or two tricks regardless! 
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AN EXPRESS ROBBER CAUGHT 


Barre, Vt., Nov. 19.—Detective F. H. Hinds arrested Oliver Curtis 
Perry at Washington today. The prisoner is charged with having 
stolen $5,000 in cash and a large amount of jewelry from an express 
car near Utica, N. Y., Sept. 30. The American Express Company 
offered a reward of $1,000 for the robber’s conviction. Perry was 
tracked to the vicinity by Hinds through his pawning a watch taken 
from the express car. 

He answers the description of the robber as given in the express 
company’s circular. He is 26 years old, weighs 126 pounds, and has 
been arrested for various crimes. He has fourteen different names. 
Hinds and the prisoner left for New York on the Chicago express.— 
New York Times, Nov. 20, 1891. 


Apparently the redoubtable Perry gave Detective Hinds the 
slip, for otherwise he would have been biting his sooty fingernails 
in a cell instead of causing the express company and the New 
York Central additional grief in 1892. However, I was not able 
to trace the outcome of this trip to New York, so on with the 
story, this time from the lips of the leading man himself. 


PERRY TELLS HIS STORY 
How He Robbed the Express Car Near Syracuse 


Albany, Feb. 25.—A Rochester special gives an interview with Oli- 
ver Curtis Perry, the train robber, in jail at Lyons. He told the story 
of both robberies. Of the last one he said: 

“Four days previous to the last job I was in Syracuse, where I had 
boarded at different places. On the evening of the robbery I went to 
the theatre and enjoyed myself as well as I could. About midnight, I 
went down to the station and hung around until No. 31 came in. 
This is the train I robbed. I watched the messenger’s car and saw 
there was a safe in each end partly under the freight, and one nearer 
the door. 7a an’ 

“I knew the safe in the ends contained money, and was sure 
there was some money in the other. I did not know Messenger 
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McInerney, although I had seen him once or twice. As the train was 
ready to pull out, I made a circle around the tracks, and got away 
up in the freight yard out of the electric light, and on the opposite 
side of the train from the station. I jumped on the car ahead of the 
messenger’s, as I did not dare wait for his. I crawled over the first car, 
and went to the platform ahead of McInerney’s car. 

“I strapped my valise to the railing, and with an end of the strap 
attached my derby hat through a hole in the sweat-band to the 
railing. Then I took from my satchel my mask and tied it tight 
around my neck. I took out my rope ladder—a kind of fire-escape 
invention of my own—and attached the hook to the car on the oppo- 
site side. I attached the hook to the roof of the car and peeped over 
the edge to see if the messenger had taken any alarm. He was all right, 
and I swung my rope saddle over the edge. 

“Both hands were free, and I tried to hold the edge of the car 
roof, but the train was going fifty miles an hour, and the wind was 
so strong I was blown away from the car several times, and once I 
narrowly missed striking a bridge. I looked ahead all the time, though, 
and could see obstructions by the light from the locomotive. I wore 
kid gloves, and my hands became so numbed with the cold that when 
I drew my big revolver I found I could not cock the piece. I rubbed 
my hands for quite awhile, and slapped my sides with them until 
I got up the circulation of the blood. While doing so I looked through 
the glass panels of the door and saw the messenger’s face near the 
door. He did not see me. 

“When I got inside the car I leveled my pistol at McInerney, 
and as I did so he raised his revolver and held it leveled at me with 
both hands at arm’s length. He ducked his head as I fired and the 
ball grazed his forehead. He dropped his revolver and rushed for the 
bell cord. When he had pulled the cord twice and while attempting 
to pull it a third time, I fired and shot him in the arm. He stepped 
over to where his pistol lay on the floor, and as he reached for it, 
paying no attention to my command to throw up his hands, I fired 
again, the ball striking him somewhere in the leg. Then, he hid in 
the end of the car till I hunted him up and made him light the lamp.— 
New York Times, Feb. 26, 1892. 
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My first reaction to the account by the New York Times 
correspondent—the Ithaca Journal ran the same story—was that 
Messenger McInerney should have been retired at $10,000 a year 
if he survived his wounds. However, Mr. Perry’s narrative changed 
the picture somewhat. I found myself wondering whether 
McInerney and Conductor Laass hadn’t had a few for the road 
in some Syracuse pub before train time, or whether perhaps Perry 
hadn’t conjured up the obstacle of the messenger as a reinforce- 
ment to his ego, much battered after his elaborate getaway bogged 
down. There is a possibility that the Perry intellect (and it 
must have been a novel one) had twisted the details a bit. 

When the next report appeared, it seemed that the news- 
paper had taken the bull by the horns and, loath to go back to 
routine details, had hired Perry as reporter. This is the only 
mention I could find of the $27,000 loss, which if true certainly 
deserved a follow-up; either the Times found itself out on the 
thin ice of rumor or the express company did some hushing. 


TRAIN ROBBER CURTIS PERRY 
It is Now Reported That He Secured $27,000 in His Last Exploit 


Rochester, N. Y. March 10.—A statement comes from Lyons today, 
with every appearance of positiveness and authority, that Oliver Cur- 
tis Perry, the train robber, secured about $27,000 in his escapade 
near Lyons two weeks ago last Sunday. It is stated that the officials 
of the American Express Company, fearing that the publication of the 
facts might hinder them in receiving the solen money, made every 
possible effort to keep the matter quiet. The story goes that Perry 
took the money from MclInerney’s car and hid it under the stones 
in the swamp where he improvised the fort in which he was cap- 
tured, and that after his incarceration in Lyons Jail the money was 
taken care of by his friends. 

Detective Hinds has been at Lyons almost constantly since the rob- 
bery. He is in the employ of the express company. Other detectives 
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have been at work shadowing Perry’s father at Syracuse and Miss 
Haswell at Troy. As to what disposition has been made of the money, 
no theories are advanced. 

It seems that a certain visitor at the jail is under the surveillance 
of the officials. McInerney refuses to talk, and his friends say nobody 
will be allowed to see him. It is feared that his condition does not 
improve materially.—New York Times, March 12, 1892. 


The next account is rather doleful, and we will therefore be 
brief so as to get through with it as quickly as possible. 


PERRY PLEADS GUILTY 


And is Sentenced to Forty-Nine Years and Three Months in 
Auburn Prison 


Rochester, May 19—Oliver Curtis Perry, the Lyons train robber, 
pleaded guilty to five counts on four indictments against him at 
Lyons this afternoon. Judge William Rumsey at once sentenced Perry 
to forty-nine years and three months at Auburn State Prison. Perry 
was brought in for sentence heavily shackled and closely guarded. 
The first indictment was for burglary in the third degree, second 
offense, and robbery, first degree, second offense, in breaking into 
an express car in Herkimer County and robbing Express Messenger 
Moore of $5,000. 

The second indictment was for burglary, first degree, second 
offense, and attempt at robbery in breaking into Messenger MclIner- 
ney’s car. The third indictment was for assault in the first degree 
on Engineer McGilvery. The fourth indictment was for stealing a 
locomotive at Lyons. 

The courtroom was crowded, the gallery being filled with ladies, 
but those who came expecting an exciting scene were doomed to dis- 
appointment. The monotonous reading of the indictments by the clerk 
was only broken by what seemed to most of those present brief inter- 
vals of silence during which Perry pronounced the single word “guilty” 
in a tone inaudible ten feet away from him. He received his sentence 
quietly and without the least demonstration of any kind, and the 
whole scene was as business like and free from excitement as if the 
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business before the court were the argument of a technical motion 
involving a question of $10 costs.—Ithaca Journal, May 20, 1892. 


The clarity with which the details of the charges against Perry 
are presented above is in clear contrast to those mysterious cir- 
cumstances of the $27,000 loss in the preceding item. The last 
paragraph of the above item is a nice touch of personal journal- 
ism, in the style which makes it such a joy to go over old news- 
papers and to read obscure back-page fill-ins, which today contain 
only scientific facts and enlistment advertisements. Strange to say, 
in the time elapsed since Perry’s legal date of release in 1941 there 
has been nothing on the railroads to match his feats in 1892. 
Could a mere forty-nine years in prison have reduced the man’s 
energy? Peraps he was reformed; perhaps he died in jail. 

In the last account of this incident, we see that Perry’s follow- 
ing has not been dismayed by his failure. 


TRAIN ROBBER PERRY IN JAIL 
He Pleaded Guilty and Was Sentenced To a Long Term 


Lyons, N. Y., May 20.—Oliver Curtis Perry, the train robber, was 
taken to Auburn this morning on the Lehigh Valley Road. He was 
taken from the jail in the omnibus to the station, securely chained to 
Isaac Reynolds, the keeper furnished by the American Express Com- 
pany, and behind him were Sheriff Thornton and Deputy Trow- 
bridge and Jeffers. 

When asked whether he did not think that it was hard for a young 
man like himself to be confined for such a long term, he said: 

“Well, you ain’t the one that has got to do the act, are you?” 

Perry wore the diamond ring upon the third finger of his right 
hand which had been returned to him by Deputy Collins. 

All along the streets the people rushed, following the vehicle 
until the train was reached, where the crowd was fully 2,000. The 
railroad hands all crowded around to catch a glimpse of the daring 
desperado. 

Auburn, N. Y., May 20,—Perry and party arrived in this city at 
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12:55 by the New York Central. It was 2:07 when the party entered 
the prison. Perry was met by his father and stepmother, both of whom 
he kissed, but was hustled away by a guard at the direction of Agent 
and Warden Durston. He was taken to the barber’s shop immediately, 
clipped, and clothed in stripes, and, after answering the usual ques- 
tions before the clerk, was taken away to his cell—New York Times, 
May 21, 1892. 


From the darkness of Perry’s cell we go to the brightness and 
clearness of the outer world near Rome, New York. Only three 
years after the foregoing lesson that crime does not pay, the 
propriety of upper New York State was again jolted by an 
attempted train robbery. However, this time the skill of the per- 
formers was subordinated to the effects of their deed on the 
crusading moralists, whose job is to emphasize the relation 
between the quality of a society and the amount of crime it 
allows to be committed. These people knew that they had a 
perfect example in the Rome disaster, and they “played it to the 
hilt,” until the folks probably wished Perry would break out of 
jail and show them how it was really done. The details of this 
incident, freed from the controversy of their moral significance, 
are as follows. 


TRAIN WRECKED BY BOYS 
Mail Cars Thrown From the Track Near Rome 
Two Men Killed and Many Injured 


Rome, N. Y., Nov. 19.—A mail train on the New York Central went 
into the ditch early this morning as the result of the operations of 
train wreckers. 

Two men have died as a result of the accident. Those who have 
died from their injuries are: 

Hager, Nathan N., engineer, of Albany; killed outright. 
Lond, “Billy,” or “Bobby,” a tramp, from Syracuse, riding on plat- 
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form between first and second cars; died after being taken to the hos- 
pital. 


Among the injured are: 
Lavine, J. E., mail clerk, of New York; arm bruised and face cut. 
McCarthy, M. J., of Buffalo, porter, mail car; cut and bruised. 
Paddock, F. N., of Syracuse, mail clerk; head cut. 
Peck, R. B., of Syracuse, mail clerk; head cut and bruised. 
Reardon, E., mail clerk, of Herkimer; head cut. 
Robinson, H. D., mail clerk, of Syracuse; ankle sprained. 
Sackett, C. W., of Herkimer, mail clerk; arm cut and bruised. 


The wreckers had broken open the company’s toolhouse nearby, 
and obtained a wrench and crowbar, with which all the spikes and 
fish-plates on two opposite rails on the southerly track had been 
removed. The two released rails were left in their places on the track. 
As the train, comprising four mail and three sleeping cars, came along 
at the rate of about forty miles an hour, the locomotive left the 
track, bounded over the ties, and fell sideways into the ditch twelve 
feet deep on the south side of the track. The first two mail cars shot 
over the engine, the first one landing fully seveny-five feet from the 
point where the engine left the track. The second and third mail cars 
came together in “V” shape, and the wreck of the engine lay in the 
open space between them. 

Under the second mail car, pinned down by a pair of trucks, and 
stone dead, was found Engineer Hager. The fourth mail car was 
toppled part way over. The first two sleepers were partly turned 
over, and the last one remained on the tracks. Strange to say, the 
two loose rails had not been thrown from the roadbed, the last 
car remaining upon them. 

There were about fifty passengers in the three sleepers, and not one 
of them was hurt. The passengers were taken east on another train, 
shortly after the accident. 

The tools with which the spikes were pulled were found on the 
track after the wreck. A fish-plate was loosened a week ago near the 
point where this morning’s accident occurred. Several trains passed 
over the place in safety. The loosening was discovered by the track- 
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walker the following morning and a watch was kept there each night 
till last night. 

Three young men, aged eighteen to nineteen years, were arrested 
today. They are J. Watson Hildreth of New York, Fred Bristol, and 
Herbert Plato of Rome. 

Hildreth made a confession implicating the other two and Theo- 
dore Hibbard. Their object, he says, was robbery. Hildreth’s hat was 
found, with his name in it, in some bushes near the wreck. 

Joseph Wilkes, eighteen years old, has been arrested as a witness. 
It is said that he was taken into the confidence of the others when 
they were planning the wreck, but that he refused to go with them 
when they went to commit the deed. Confessions have been made by 
all the other boys of their guilt. One of the boys confessed that they 
had a number of revolvers hidden in the woods near the railroad 
track. 

There is no evidence that others besides those apprehended were 
concerned in the plot. One of the boys when arrested had in his pos- 
session a yellow-covered novel reciting the exploits of the James boys 
in train and bank robbing.—New York Times, Nov. 20, 1895. 


Actually, the clumsiness of this attempt serves to point up the 
youthfulness of its perpetrators, which raises the question as to 
how naive and presumably uncluttered minds could have been 
unaffected beforehand by the enormity of the action they were 
contemplating. Just as a clue is suggested by the final few words 
“‘yellow-covered novel” and “exploits of the James boys’ (and 
W. Cross, alias O. C. Perry?), the next item comes up and sug- 
gests a plausible, if incomplete, answer. 


HOME INFLUENCES HELD RESPONSIBLE 
The Superintendent of Rome Schools Reports on the Train Wreckers 


Albany, Nov. 26.—In reply to a request by Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Skinner, W. D. Monro, Superintendent of Schools at 
Rome, has written a long letter setting forth the school life of the 
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four boys who wrecked the Chicago express some days since, near 
Rome. 


Mr. Monro says that Hildreth, the ringleader, was graduated from 
the New York City Schools, and attended Wesleyan University part 
of last year. He came to Rome last spring, telling his father that he 


wished to attend an agricultural college near here. He boarded at a 
hotel, and lived in idleness. 

The other three claim Rome as their home. All had attended the 
public schools previous to coming here. One who went through the 
first six grades seemed to have been a bright pupil, but acknowledged 
that he was a chronic truant. His home influence, says Mr. Monro, 
was bad. His father is a saloon keeper, and an older brother a gamb- 


ler. The other two attended school irregularly. They worked some 
and idled more. 


The home training of all the boys was bad, says Mr. Monro, owing 
to neglectful and careless parents.—New York Times, Nov. 27, 1895. 

In his exposition Superintendent Monro probably satisfied 
the plain folk in Rome, who knew these boys, and the officials of 
the New York Central, who were not especially worried about 
that end of it anyway. But there was a booming voice in a pulpit 
down in New York City whose echoes may have been heard even 
amid the shattered ruins of the wrecked express upstate: Dr. 
Charles Henry Parkhurst was not at all satisfied. Between vigor- 
ous denunciations of Tammany Hall and the New York City 
police force, Dr. Parkhurst gave the Rome parenthood something 
to think about for years to come. It wouldn’t be surprising to 
find that a special session of the city council had been called to 
prohibit the sale of pulp magazines forever afterward. 

The sermons having to do with our misguided culprits were 
reported at great length in the Times, as in the following item. 


WARNING FROM DR. PARKHURST 


. . . Dr. Parkhurst defined a statesman as one who knows inti- 
mately the condition of the body politic. He said the greatest danger 
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that confronts a commonwealth or city was its “interior rot.” This 
was shown in our Nation by the case of the recent derailment of a 
New York Central train by four boys. “It was the worst kind of an 
atrocity,” said the doctor. “It shows the temper that is probably 
existing in a flourishing state in the minds of a good many youths, 
but which has not yet reached the point of killing. 

“I would like to see those four boys convicted inside of a week 
and executed inside of a month. Crime has to be summarily dealt 
with, for leniency to criminals only breeds more criminals. I have 
no sympathy with incipient mawkishness that sends flowers to Mur- 
derers’ Row.”— New York Times, Nov. 29, 1895. 


The next day, more in the same vein. 


WHY HE WOULD BE SEVERE 


Dr. Parkhurst’s Views on the Boy Train Wreckers 
Thinks They Should Be Executed 
Nothing to Show, He Says, That They Are Not Guilty Of 
Deliberate Murder, and Example Must Be Considered. 
—New York Times, Nov. 30, 1895. 


And so, on the high note of Doctor Parkhurst’s words of 
wisdom, the various accounts of these two attempts at railroad 
robbery come to an end. = 











TALES OF THE CATSKILL 
BEAR HUNTERS 


By HAROLD W. THOMPSON 


NE of the interesting features about folklore is that 
someone is always starting you to collecting on a new 

subject. About ten years ago I was attending the jolly 

annual dinner of the Adirondack Mountain Club in Albany when 
Bob Keyoe of New York, famous as a skier and a photographer 
of our mountains, said that I ought to start collecting stories 
from the bear hunters in the Catskills. I had told a few bear 
stories in Body, Boots, & Britches, but I had no idea that bears 
were still so numerous in Greene and Ulster counties. Naturally 
I was raring to go when John Hall Blackburn suggested that we 
take a trip down to Mr. Keyoe’s Catskill hangout in Phoenicia. 
We were just in time, too, because I have reason to believe that 
on the day that we returned, the bears holed up for the winter. 
Have you ever been down at Phoenicia in Ulster County? It’s 
right in among the high Catskills, one of the handsomest places 
that the Lord has given our state. Lloyd Kinsey and Bob Keyoe 
were able to direct me to a number of experienced bear hunters, 
including Ray Smith, his father William Smith, Carroll Simpson, 
Lou Hallenbeck, and Ed Lavy, some of the pleasantest acquain- 
tances I’ve made, and they certainly know their bears. Ray Smith 
is probably known to some of you as one of the most accomplished 
fly-fishermen in the Catskills, but he seems to be equally proficient 
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in a bear-hole. He has the stamina to track a bear for six days if 
necessary. I caught him at home just after he had returned from 
a hunt and was full of his subject. 

Ray tells me that what bears like best are acorns, beechnuts, 
ants—they will turn over big stones to get them—and also honey 
and apples. In fact, when men used to make bear-traps of logs 
with a falling door, they usually baited them with apples or 
honey. The heavy steel traps that they also used were mean for 
men as well as bears. Ray’s father told me of a man who stooped 
to drink and got his knee caught in a hidden trap. Another friend 
was saved from ghastly injury just as he was stooping. The trap 
in that case had been covered by moss to hide its menace, but 
fortunately an experienced hunter yelled a warning. Ray told 
me about one bear that got its paw caught in a steel trap and 
furiously banged the trap up and down on a rock to get it loose. 
Sometimes drag-logs were attached to the trap to make it easier 
to trail the bear if he started to leave; Ray told about one smart 
bear who picked the log up in its arms and carried it off—but the 
hunter got the bear anyhow. 

A smart hunter can tell a good deal by just looking at the 
tracks: when bruin is going uphill, he makes a distinct track, but 
when he goes downhill his great weight makes him slip. When 
the critter is tired and wants to hole up, he drags his claws. That 
is always a good sign for Ray, who prefers to start on a track 
about three days old rather than on a fresh one. Bears are restless, 
as you have noticed in the zoos, but if a bear has been out three 
days, he may have got tired and gone to his den. If I am not mis 
taken, Ray always gets the bear when he has gone to his hole. If 
you make a noise outside the hole, Mr. Bear comes popping out, 
unless he is very sound asleep, and then you can get a good shot 
at him. Naturally, so smart a critter takes pains to hide the fact 
that he has gone to the hole. He will walk up branches of a fallen 
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tree, where it is almost impossible to see tracks; he will jump 
as far as fifteen feet to break his trail; he will lie out on a ledge a 
long time before venturing into the den, just to make sure that 
nobody is around to see him; and he seems to know that the best 
time to hole up for the winter is just before the first big sleety 
snow. The snow covers up the entrance to the cave and the tracks 
leading there, and the sleet completes the job. 

As for that long winter sleep, I was interested to learn that 
Father Bear does not occupy the same den with the mother. Mr. 
Simpson says that the mother takes hemlock boughs inside to 
make a sort of nest for the cubs, who, it seems, are born sometime 
in the winter, usually in February. There are one, two, or three 
cubs in a litter, and they stay with the mother during that first 
winter. She usually makes them independent after that, though 
a cub born late in the season may be permitted to stay with the 
mother during a second winter. It appears that the mother has 
cubs only every second year. She is very much devoted to the 
babies, but she has one peculiar habit which at first seems con- 
trary to this general rule: if she is alarmed by a noise outside, she 
usually pushes the cubs out first, which, of course, may bring 
them in peril of guns, though such is not her intent. As a matter 
of fact, you aren’t supposed to shoot a bear till it is at least a 
year old, I believe, though it isn’t always easy to judge of such 
matters. 

Ray Smith’s father, in the days when he was tending a fire 
tower, once treed a little bear, and just as he was looking up the 
tree to get a glimpse of the little chap, he heard close at hand 
a loud grunt. Turning, he same Mamma Bruin charging toward 
him. With a presence of mind that I can only envy, he picked up a 
five-pound stone and hit the irate mother on her nose. She 
wavered, and after another stone had struck her, she made off. 
I am glad to report that Mr. Smith let the little fellow go. He 
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told me the story to show that once in a while a man will have 
the experience of being charged by a bear. The only time Ray 
Smith was ever charged in similar fashion was once when he 
had made a noise and the mother had popped out of the hole. 
Ray shot her, but she was able to run away. Ray didn’t know 
that she had cubs; in fact, when a bear comes tearing out of its 
den you don’t ever pause to inquire about its sex. Well, as the 
mother was lumbering away at a great rate, Ray heard sounds 
from the den. He crawled in and found that the mother had 
inadvertently killed one cub in her haste to get out. He picked 
up two that apparently had just been born, discovering later 
that they weighed only five ounces apiece. He buttoned the two 
tiny objects into the pockets of his shirt. Just as he came out from 
the hole, the wounded mother charged him, and by good fortune 
and the swift marksmanship that has made him noted, he killed 
her this time. He didn’t know what to do with the babies, who 
were an object of great interest to a number of scientists who 
came to Phoenicia to see the smallest wild cubs of which they had 
any record. 

This business of climbing into a hole after a bear weighing 
four hundred pounds or more wouldn't attract me. Ray says 
rather bashfully that he once was kissed by a bear that way. 
Another time, Carroll Simpson went down the hole and Ray 
stayed outside. Carroll shot the bear, but it had enough steam 
to run right over him and out through the hole. Outside it saw 
Ray and scrambled back in, running over Carroll again. How 
would you like to be run over by a bear, going and coming? 

I think it was Lou Hallenback who told me about a bear 
that was caught in one of the old log traps. To get him out, the 
hunters carefully put a big box up against the door; I suppose 
that they wanted to keep him alive. Well, Mr. Bruin poked his 
way out somehow by shoving with his nose, and the next minute 
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he was in a tussle with an Irishman. Bear and man rolled around 
until they fell off a ledge into a tree, where the Irishman was 
heard to yell, “If you fellows don’t give me a little help here, I’m 
going to turn this dumb bear loose on ye!” Mr. Lavy, who told 
me some grand stories of other types that I want to give you 
someday, said that a certain John Peck was hugged by a bear 
almost to death but managed to get out his hunting knife just 
in time to save his life. 

I don’t want to give you the idea that all the bears are living 
down at Phoenicia. One of my students, Miss Grace Moon, col- 
lected tales about bears at Catskill. Mr. Mel Haines told her about 
a hunter named Fred Lamen who wounded a large bear, which 
then crawled into a big rock crevice, going far back till it was 
concealed. The intrepid hunter returned with a spotlight, a gun, 
and a big sharp stick; he crawled in until his light revealed the 
bear with his horrid mouth agape, then shot him, and prodded 
the body out of the crevice. Edward Hains tells of shooting a big 
fellow on Round Top Mountain. The wounded critter charged 
with mouth wide open and was only six feet away when the 
second shot killed him. The second shot not only finished the 
bear—it knocked out one of his front teeth; you can see today the 
false front tooth which the taxidermist obligingly furnished when 
he mounted the head. 

They are stouthearted fellows, those Catskill bear hunters. 
Luther Holdridge of East Jewett, who is said to have killed 
seventy-two bears, would follow a bear all day and at night sleep 
under a ledge of a mountain. All he ever took along to eat was a 
little bacon and some rye bread as hard as a rock—hard fare and, 
in spite of what the hunters say so nonchalantly, enough danger 
to give a city-bred man a shiver. 

Mr. William Anderson of Catskill told Miss Moon about a 
man and his daughter who were picking huckleberries near Cold 
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Spring, which is not far from Albany, in 1939. The child went 
to get some water, and when she did not return, her father ran to 
see what had happened. He arrived in time to see a bear appar- 
ently squeezing the child to death; a shout from the father 
frightened the bear away. | 
Ray Smith tells me that bears have empty stomachs when 
they hole up for the winter, except that they eat a little hemlock 
bark just before they go inside. Maybe some scientists can tell 
why the bear selects hemlock. # 


FROM THE TUSCARORA 
RESERVATION 


By ELMA JONES 


HE Tuscarora Indian Reservation located just outside of 
Niagara Falls, New York, has changed greatly from its 
original picturesque setting. There are no longer the 
typical log cabins, bark houses, and other characteristic Indian 
objects reflecting their culture. This change is probably due to 
the fact that many of the Indians have intermarried and also that 
many of them earn their income by working in factories in 
Niagara Falls. However, one can still see the remnants of a few 
log cabins and dirt roads that have remained as part of the past. 
As a whole, the Indians as a people are changing too. The 
younger generations, including myself, are unable to speak the 
language or even understand it. They are unable to work at the 
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Indian crafts, and some feel that it is degrading even to admit 
that they are of Indian heritage. Had it not been for the stern 
teachings of my Indian father, I too would be unable to appre- 
ciate the culture of the Indian people. 

When I recently attempted to collect material from some of 
the Indian people, I was surprised to find that they were reluctant 
to tell me stories. The stories given here are believed by the 
Indians. Even though they sound fictitious, they are real and 
meaningful to them. This is the reason that they are reluctant to 
tell them—they are afraid that the white men will not understand 
them and will ridicule their beliefs, customs, and traditions. Most 
of the Indian lore that follows was told to me by my father and 
my aunt. 


CHIEF CROOKED FACE 


Chief Crooked Face had been endowed by the Great Spirit 
with greatness. As a youth he was the most handsome of all the 
Indian warriors, and he was by far the most envied because of 
his excellent abilities. 

When the time came for him to compete against the other 
young men of the reservation in various sports, he discovered 
that he could win the events with little effort. He soon became 
the champion of all the sports and the envy of the other men. 
He could run the swiftest and for the longest time, shoot the 
straightest arrow and the farthest. During the hunting seasons he 
always returned to the reservation with the most game and the 
biggest of the animals. When on the warpath he was the bravest 
and performed the most daring feats. He was so great that he 
was even capable of producing better witchcraft than even the 
best medicine men of any reservation. Soon this all went to his 
head, and he began to boast to his fellowmen that he was the 
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bravest, greatest, and strongest Indian, and that he would chal- 
lenge them to see if they could outdo him. 

One day he was out walking in the woods thinking of his 
greatness when the Great Spirit appeared to him in the form of 
man. The Great Spirit told him that he had heard of his feats 
and asked him if it were ali true. So Chief Crooked face boasted 
to him and went so far as to say that he could even move moun- 
tains. As they were walking along they came to some mountains, 
and Chief Crooked Face very slyly maneuvered the Great Spirit 
to the base of the mountain and then told him to stand and turn 
his face to the side. He pretended to do some magic and then 
told the Great Spirit to turn around and see that he had moved 
the mountain to his feet. Feeling very proud of himself, he asked 
him if he thought he could do anything as great. This time the 
Great Spirit told Chief Crooked Face to turn around. He then 
moved the mountain to within an inch from his face and told 
him to turn. Chief Crooked Face in his eagerness turned quickly 
and thus banged into the side of the mountain. His face was dis- 
figured, and the Great Spirit told him that this disfigurement 
was to be his punishment for being such a braggart. It was he, 
the Great Spirit, who had given him the ability to achieve his 
greatness because he was to be the leader for his people. 

When he became a chief, he was given the name of Chief 
Crooked Face, and to this day the Indians always make a slight 
imperfection in their work in memory of Chief Crooked Face. 
That is, they never make a moccasin, drum, basket, or any of 
their crafts perfect because they remember what the Great Spirit 
did to Chief Crooked Face for doing everything so perfectly and 
boasting about it. They are afraid the Great Spirit will cause 
them bad luck. 


= 
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THE UNSATISFIED RABBIT 


One day a small rabbit was out playing in the woods, and he 
thought to himself that he could have lots more fun if only he 
had some snow to play in. He imagined the enjoyment he would 
have running around and leaving his tracks in the snow, so he 
prayed to the Great Spirit to send him some snow to play in. 

The Great Spirit heard the little rabbit and felt sorry for him, 
so that night he sent snow. It snowed and snowed all night, and 
the next day the rabbit had to dig himself out of his tree because 
there was so much snow. After he had succeeded in reaching the 
top of the snow, he looked around and saw that none of his 
friends had come out to play. They were snowed in, in their 
underground homes. The little rabbit decided to play alone, but 
he soon discovered that the snow was too light to hold him up 
and he kept falling and getting stuck in the snow. He finally 
gave up and crawled back into his hole in the tree. 

There he prayed again to the Great Spirit, only this time he 
asked that the snow be taken away because it had snowed so much 
that he couldn’t play and have all the fun he thought he would 
have. So the Great Spirit then sent rain, and this time all the 
snow melted away, leaving nothing but mud and water. When 
it had stopped raining, the little rabbit looked out of his hole 
and found that he was up in the top of the tree. He had crawled 
in there when there was so much snow on the ground, and now 
that the rain had melted the snow he found himself stranded 
there. Now he couldn’t even get out to play. 

The Great Spirit did this to the little rabbit because he wasn’t 
satisfied with his present lot. He wanted snow when there wasn’t 
any; and when the Great Spirit gave him what he wanted, he 
still wanted something else. 


Many of the Indian tales such as this one have morals that are 
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used to illustrate to the children why they should behave in 
certain ways. 


LEGEND OF THE LOG CABIN 


There was an old deserted log cabin on one of the trails that 
the Indians used when traveling from one reservation to another. 
None of them had ever found a reason to stop in the cabin, and 
so no one really knew what was inside; they merely assumed that 
it had been deserted and didn’t give it another thought. 

Well, one day my father’s grandfather was traveling to another 
reservation when it began to rain and thunder. He was about a 
mile from the cabin, so he decided that he would spend the night 
there and continue his journey in the morning, and by then the 
rain would have stopped. 

It was around midnight when he reached the cabin and, find- 
ing the door unlocked, he went in. He had no light, but he real- 
ized that every time the lightning flashed the room would become 
illuminated for a few seconds and he could see the general outline 
of the objects in the room. During these flashes he noticed that 
the room was empty except for a large rectangular box in the 
northeast corner of the room. 

He selected the northwest corner to sleep in, and so settled 
down. He had just fallen asleep when he was awakened by an odd 
noise. He waited until the next flash of lightning to see if per- 
haps he could see some animal in the room that would account 
for the sound. The lightning flashed and he saw nothing, but 
everytime the room became darkened he heard the noise, and, 
now that he was fully awake, he realized that the sound was 
coming from the general direction of the box. In the next flash 
of lightning he looked at the box and saw that it was partly open. 
He didn’t give it another thought because he supposed that the 
combination of the wind, rain, and thunder which was causing 
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the cabin to rattle and shake had jarred the box loose. He started 
to fall asleep once again, but the creaking noise persisted. He 
knew now that the box was the cause of the sound, so at every 
flash of lighting he looked at the box and saw that it was opening 
more each time. 

In the next succeeding flashes the box opened wider, and he 
saw that a man’s hand was grasping the side as if he were trying 
to get out. In time the man was sitting up, and my great-grand- 
father saw that he had a patch over his left eye and wore a 
lumberman’s jacket. 

When the man was sitting upright in the box, he looked to 
the southeast corner of the room. The size of the man and the 
deep penetrating stare of his one eye sent cold chills up and down 
my great-grandfather’s spine. He knew that the next time the 
lightning would flash the man would be looking in the corner he 
was now in. So after the room became dark and was vibrating 
with the roll of thunder, he moved to the next corner. The light- 
ning flashed, and sure enough the man was looking in the corner 
my great-grandfather had just left. He kept moving between 
lightning flashes and rolls of thunder until finally he was under 
the box itself. There was only this corner left, and he knew that 
the strange man would have to get out of the box in order to 
look under it. 

In the next flash of lightning he could hear the man above him 
getting out, and he began to shake and a cold, wet sweat poured 
over his body. However, at the next flash of lightning he saw the 
man’s legs dangling over the side of the box. He thought that at 
the next flash the man would be out and looking under the box, 
and he didn’t want to be there. He knew that the next house was 
five miles away, but he knew he would rather be out in the rain 
and mud than to have to face the spine-chilling stare of that one 
eye. As soon as the room became dark, he ran out of the door, 
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leaving it open. He started running down the trail as fast as he 
could, and after each lightning flash and peal of thunder, he 
listened to see if he could hear the man following him. 

He had run about a mile when in the distance he could hear 
the plop of the man following him. He remembered that the man 
had on heavy boots, and knew from the sound that he was being 
hampered by the mud and lashing rain. However, when he was 
about two miles from the next house, Great-Grandfather could 
tell by the sound of the man’s boots that he was gaining; he him- 
self was almost exhausted. He was becoming weaker, mostly 
because of fear, and now that the man was coming closer he 
began to yell a long moaning sound, “Whooooo!” Each time 
Great-Grandfather heard the sound he became so weak from fear 
that he fell to the ground, but he would force himself to get up. 

About a mile from his destination he began to yell the Indian 
call for help, and in a little while he heard the answering yell 
from the people living at the house. By now it was close to day- 
break, and the man behind was within sight. As Great-Grandfather 
turned around, all that he could see was a small red light coming 
along the trail. He heard the moan, saw the light, and he knew 
that the man following was not human and living but a skeleton. 
His heart beat faster, his head was pounding, and cold perspira- 
tion was covering his body. He was so scared he couldn’t even 
pick up his feet to run, and then as he looked toward his destina- 
tion he saw coming the lighted torches of the Indian runners. 
Again he heard the long, low moan of the skeleton, as if at his 
heels, and he fell to the ground too weak to get up, so he began 
to crawl. This time the approaching men heard the skeleton, and 
so they ran faster, waving their burning torches and yelling. The 
runners got to Great-Grandfather first by about fifty feet, and 
when they looked to see the skeleton they were greeted with 
complete blackness and far in the distance they heard the defeated 
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yell of the one-eyed man returning to the cabin. My great-grand- 
father was so weak that he couldn’t even get up from the ground, 
so they carried him back to the house. 

The next day all the Indian men of the reservation gathered 
together at a tribal meeting to decide what they should do with 
the cabin and the skeleton living there. The decision was to burn 
it and see that the man didn’t escape. They left immediately and 
that afternoon set fire to the cabin. They formed a large circle 
around it and each person held a burning torch; as the cabin was 
burning they heard loud, spine-chilling, blood-curdling yells 
coming from within, which finally ended in one long, low moan. 
They remained until the fire had burned everything completely. 
After that no one was bothered by the man with one eye. 


This story has been told to me by my father many times since 
I was a small child, and he swears that it is true because it hap- 
pened to his grandfather. I leave it up to you to accept the story 
if you like. 


FROZEN DEATH 


About a quarter of a mile away from my home was the home 
of my father’s maternal grandparents, the Jacks. They lived in a 
two-room log cabin and at the time of this event my father was 
about ten years old. 

One winter night my father’s grandfather arose from his sleep, 
dressed, and went out of the house. None of the family members 
paid any attention to him because he had often left the house at 
night, returning before dawn. However, this time he hadn't 
returned by morning, so the men in the family set out to look 
for him; my father went along with them. 

It had snowed that night and they could see by his tracks that 
he had gone down the hill below the house. There was a dark, 
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thickly wooded forest in back of the house, and his tracks led 
directly into it. They found him lying frozen next to a large tree. 
They could see from his tracks that he had walked around and 
around the tree until his legs became frozen and could no longer 
support his body. They picked him up and brought him home, 
where he died a few days later. 

My father said that before his grandfather died, he had cut off 
the old man’s legs, hoping this would perhaps save his life. Father 
took the legs and placed them in a large tin can, sealing it tightly 
and then hanging it up in the cabin. After that no one was able 
to live in the cabin because each night after twelve o'clock they 
could hear the grandfather walking in a circle. This walking 
would continue until the approximate time that he had fallen to 
the ground. The families would try to discover some natural 
reason for the noise, and when they couldn’t they would move. 

Willy Bissell was at the time living next door, and after ten 
years he took the can and buried it, thinking that now the noise 
would stop. Nevertheless, it still persisted, and finally another 
Indian moved the cabin to another site. Three weeks later this 
man was found frozen to death. He had been walking home from 
town and froze his legs, so that he was unable to continue on to 
his destination. 

Still later another man, not being superstitious, moved the 
cabin to another location about a mile away. A few months later 
he too was found frozen to death along the side of the road. 

After that, no one lived in the house or bothered with it. It 
finally fell apart from age and neglect. My father said that all this 
happened because the legs of his grandfather, who had died a 
mysterious death credited to witchcraft, had been cut off and 
hung in the cabin. 
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THE FORBIDDEN TRUNK 


My father and his sister as children were the mischief-makers 
of the family. At the time of this story their grandmother was 
living with them. Their house was a frame structure which had 
been added to their original log cabin. 

Their grandmother preferred to live in the log cabin part, so 
she had both the downstairs and the upstairs atticlike room. 
Whenever they went in to visit her and play with her possessions, 
she watched that they didn’t meddle with her three trunks. Her 
room was cluttered with boxes of herbs, false faces, baskets, and 
other Indian paraphernalia. She slept on top of the three trunks, 
and she would never open the trunks for them. At night they 
could sometimes hear her singing Indian songs accompanied by 
the slow, steady beat of her tom-tom. 

Several times during the year she would go on trips, mostly to 
the dance festivals held on the other reservations. At these times 
she would warn them to leave the things in her room alone, in 
fact, to stay out of the room. The people of this and previous 
generations believed in witchcraft; my father and his sister knew 
that their grandmother was a witch and so obeyed her orders 
because they were afraid of her. However, this particular time, 
as she was to be gone for several days, my father, the most mis- 
chievous, induced his sister to help him meddle in her room. 

He convinced her that their grandmother would never know 
they looked in her boxes if they put everything back in place. 
His main purpose was to investigate the trunks, and in due time 
both of them were looking in there. In the bottom trunk they 
found various pouches with powders in them and all varieties of 
herbs. Moreover, they discovered a small jar with four long bugs 
in it. They had never seen such bugs before and, both being 
curious, opened the jar. The bugs ran out before they could 
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recover the jar. The rest of the day was spent in hunting for the 
lost bugs. They couldn’t find them and so decided they wouldn’t 
say a word to anyone and maybe their grandmother wouldn’t 
miss them. 

Early that evening their grandmother came home four days 
early. As soon as she came in she asked if they had been in her 
room. They were too scared to answer, so just shook their heads 
no. She told them they were lying and went immediately to her 
room. Later they heard her shaking a deer-horn rattle and calling 
“Come here!” in Indian. In a matter of time the room became 
quiet and they heard her go to bed. 

The next day she returned to the festival. My father, still 
more curious than afraid, went again to the trunk and sure 
enough the bugs were back in the jar. 


I used to ask him what the bugs were for, and all he ever told 
me was that it was witchcraft. These bugs gave power to their 
possessor and had to be fed by human blood. He meant that every 
now and then a person had to die, and if the possessor didn’t see 
that they were fed, a member of her family would die. My father 
would never say any more, and so I recently reminded him of the 
story. He told it again, and this time I asked what happened to 
the bugs. He said someone still had them. I asked who, and he 
looked at me and then turned to my mother with a smile on his 
face and said in Indian, “That Sam [my nickname] still dumb, 
with all her education.” 


PROVERBS 


The Indians apparently don’t have any proverbs, because I 
asked several of them and finally my Aunt Harriett said that 
perhaps these two sayings could be called proverbs. These are 
used quite frequently, but the Indians give no thought as to the 
classification of them. 
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JEH-GWE-YOU 


The translation of Jeh-gwe-you is “Never be unprepared.” 
The story goes like this: One day an Indian went hunting with 
just his knife. As he was walking along he saw a stag standing 
quietly near a large tree. It was a beautiful animal, and he knew 
that to return to the reservation with it would elevate his prestige 
among the hunters. So he took his knife and cut down a small 
tree with which to make his bow and arrow. By the time he 
finished them the stag was gone and he had only the tale to tell. 
The other Indians laughed at him and called him Jeh-gwe-you. 

The phrase is now used to describe the person who waits until 
the last minute to do something, especially if he knows that it has 
to be done. 


ITH-THA-DOO-THA-GEH 


Ith-tha-doo-tha-geh means literally ‘It will see your teeth,” and 
the Indians say it to anyone who is laughing at another’s mis- 
fortune. They say that if you are laughing or smiling at what 
happened to the other person you are showing your teeth and IT 
will see it, thus causing you to have a similar misfortune. They 
always caution persons about laughing at others by saying Ith-tha- 
doo-tha-geh to them. 


INDIAN NAMES 


At one time the use of Indian names was prevalent among the 
Indians living on the reservation. However, as far back as I can 
remember, only the older Indians were called by their Indian 
names. At the present time newborn children aren’t even given 
Indian names. I would say that the practice stopped several years 
before I was born, because my older siblings have Indian names. 
Nevertheless, as is true in every culture, there are families that 
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cling to the old traditions and give their children Indian names 
as well as their Christian ones. 

I found a few Indian names of some of the older generation. 
These names are beautiful in the Indian language, but their 
literal translation may not indicate this. The names are selected 
to represent the person’s character or personality, or they may 
have been handed down from one generation to another. 

1. Ga-na-weh-ha-weh—‘Carrying Marsh.” This is my brother’s 
name, and it was given to him because he was always tumbling 
around and could run swiftly; in other words, he could bend and 
sway like the marsh. 


2. Su-sa-neh—“Softly spoken when she wants.” This is my 
sister's name, and it was very well chosen because it suits her per- 
sonality. In one moment she can be sweet and nice and in the 
next second can be very sarcastic. 

3. Na-she-neh—“The Six Nations.” This isn’t my father’s 
given Indian name, but the older people on the reservation call 
him that because his parents were originally from the Cattaraugus 
Reservation. He was of part Seneca blood and living among the 
Tuscaroras, so they gave him the nickname of Na-she-neh. 

4. Gee-neh-guy-yas-eh—“Bird Lying Down.” This name was 
one handed down from generation to generation. It has no real 
connection with the man’s character. It is just a beautiful Indian 
name. 

5. Ga-doo-reh-tha—‘Falling Husk.” Again just a_ beautiful 
name given to a daughter. # 














PHANTOM SHIPS OF THE NORTH- 
EAST COAST OF NORTH AMERICA 


By RALPH peS. CHILDS 


HANTOM ships seem to be going out of style. I have not 

come across any phantom steamers—only sailing craft. For 

some reason the ghosts of great mechanical marine disasters 
have not gone in for haunting. There are no reports of ghosts of 
the Titanic, the Antinoe, the Atlantique, the Vestris, or the Morro 
Castle. Well-established ghosts of sailing ships are still being seen, 
however, and many of them are ghosts of ships that have met 
disaster. 

That phantom ships are seen is a phenomenon as old as history 
and older. They are common to the earliest folklore of every 
literature. What is surprising is the virility of the superstition in 
the last few hundred years of so-called enlightenment on this, a 
new coast. There are instances of fifteen phantom ships north and 
east of New York. 

These fifteen ships have certain characteristics that probably 
apply to phantom ships everywhere. One is that they tend to sail 
against the wind, or at high speed with no wind at all. A second 
is that there is no crew, or the crew is statue-like and inactive. A 
third is that several of them are fire ships. Fourth, they are prone 
to reappear after they have suffered disaster. Lastly, some are 
under the age-old curse of never making port. Of these fifteen, 
eight sail against the wind, five have no crew or an inactive one, 
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five are fire ships, eight reappear after the disaster, and three 
never arrive at their destination. 

These traits will be evident in the accounts that follow. I pro- 
pose to discuss these ships, however, in a different classification 
and group them in this manner: those whose appearance seems 
to have no significance, those whose appearance is portentous, 
those whose appearance occurs on a fixed date, and those con- 
nected with crime and punishment. 

The first group is the most innocuous but not necessarily the 
least interesting. One of these is Le Naufrage Anglais, which 
shows itself off Cape D’Espoir, in Gaspé Bay, in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Le Moine, in his Chronicles of the St. Lawrence, 
recounts it. 


Queen Anne sent in 1711 a powerful fleet with seven or eight 
thousand troops to kill off forever French power in Canada. A most 
violent storm arose, dispersed the Armada, and eight of the’ vessels 
were lost with every soul on board in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, mostly 
on Egg Island. It is supposed that the fragments of the wreck generally 
known as Le Naufrage Anglais seen until late years on Cape d’Espoir 
was one of them. To this tradition of the sad disaster which prob- 
ably is substantially correct, has been added wild and supernatural 
visions, which haunted the imagination of fishermen of the last, and 
of the early part of this century. Something after this style: when the 
surface of the treacherous deep was smooth as a mirror, mountain 
waves would suddenly appear bearing on their foaming crest a phan- 
tom ship crowded with human beings, whose antique military dress 
denoted that they belong to a bygone age. On the bow is seen the 
tall figure of one whose mien and dress denote that he is a superior 
officer. One foot resting on the bowsprit, in an attitude as though he 
were preparing to spring ashore, with his right hand he appears 
to point out the dark cape to the helmsman, while on his left arm 
he supports a female figure in flowing robes. With wild and lightning 
speed the doomed bark rushes to destruction as though urged on by 
some invisible and supernatural agency. One mighty crash—a wild cry 
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of despair in which is plainly distinguished the voice of a woman— 
and all is over. The phantom ship with her living freight has dis- 
appeared beneath the roaring surge (p. 36). 


A second, and this one a fire ship, is the phantom ship of St. 
Martins, New Brunswick, in the Bay of Fundy, usually seen in 
September or October. Miss Margaret Evans, the librarian and 
archivist of the New Brunswick Museum at Saint John, writes 
me in a letter dated March 2, 1948: 


As to the phantom ship at St. Martins, I have never seen it myself 
although I spent six months there, but I talked with at least six 
persons who had seen it. One woman of eighty had seen it several 
times coming up the Bay of Fundy all afire. She even added that at 
times she could distinguish men leaping from the flaming deck into 
the sea. A young high school girl saw the ship before she had heard 
the story about it! All the persons who had seen it were singularly 
practical and unimaginative. In fact that is the type of person, I often 
find, who first sees phantom ships and other phenomena. Once a 
group of people was standing talking on a bluff at St. Martins. Two 
of the group saw the ship plainly. The others saw nothing. 


This same informant writes me under the date of March 12, 
1948: 


I can give you another authentic story of a phantom ship, altho’ 
this one was not on fire. It was told me by a middle-aged woman 
who had seen it when a child of twelve. But the memory of the unusual 
experience had never faded. She and her young brother were driving 
one morning along an inland country road in New Brunswick when 
suddenly the horse reared and snorted in terror. Nothing was on the 
road, but above them, sailing through the air, was a full-rigged ship. 
The mystery has never been satisfactorily solved, but it sounds rather 
like a mirage even though full-rigged ships were rare at that time in 
New Brunswick coastal waters. 


The fourth in this category is the White Rover. I know of this 
only through Celia Thaxter’s poem of the same name. She 
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describes this little schooner, lost while on an errand of mercy, 
that reappears from time to time, I suppose in the vicinity of the 
Isles of Shoals, off the New Hampshire coast. 


They called the little schooner the “White Rover,” 
When they lightly launched her on the brimming tide; 
Staunch and trim she was to sail the broad seas over, 
And with cheers they spread her snowy canvas wide: 


And a thing of beauty forth she fared to wrestle 
With the wild, uncertain ocean, far and near, 

And no evil thing befell the graceful vessel, 

And she sailed in storm and sunshine many a year. 


But at last a rumor grew that she was haunted, 
That up her slender masts her sails had flown 
Unhelped by human hands, as if enchanted, 

| As she rocked upon her moorings all alone. 


Howe’er that be—one day in winter weather, 
When the bitter north was raging at its worst, 
And wind and cold vexed the roused sea together, 
Till Dante’s frozen hell seemed less accurst, 


Two fishermen, to draw their trawls essaying, 
| Seized by the hurricane that ploughed the bay 
Were swept across the waste; and hardly weighing 
| Death’s chance, the Rover reefed and bore away 


To save them,—reached them, shuddering where they waited 
Their quick destruction, tossing white and dumb, 

And caught them from perdition; then, belated, 

; Strove to return the rough way she had come. 


But there was no returning! Fierce as lightning 

The eager cold grew keener, more intense. 

Across her homeward track the billows, whitening, 
In crested mountains rolling, drove her thence; 
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Till her brave crew, benumbed, gave up the battle 
Clad in a mail of ice that weighed like lead; 

They heard the crusted blocks and rigging rattle, 
They saw the sails like sheets of iron spread; 


And powerless before the gale they drifted 
Till swiftly dropped the black and hopeless night 
The wild tornado never lulled nor shifted, 
But drove them toward the coast upon their right, 


And flung the frozen schooner, all sail standing 
Stiff as an iceberg on the icy shore; 

And half alive, her torpid people landing, 

Crept to the lighthouse, and were safe once more. 


Then what befell the vessel, standing solemn 
Through that tremendous night of cold and storm, 
Upon the frost-locked land, a frigid column 
Beneath the stars, a silent glittering form? 


None ever saw her more! The tide upbore her, 
Released her fastened keel, and ere the day, 
Without a guide, and all the world before her 
The sad forsaken Rover sailed away. 


But sometimes when in summer twilight blending 
Sunset and moonrise mingle their rich light 

Or when on noonday mists the sun is spending 
His glory, till they glimmer thin and white, 


Upon the dim horizon melting, gleaming 
Slender, ethereal, like a lovely ghost 

Soft looming in the hazy distance dreaming, 
Or gliding like a film along the coast, 


I seem to see her yet: and skippers hoary, 
Sailors and fishermen, will still relate 

Among their sea-worn mates the simple story 
Of how the wandering Rover met her fate; 
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And shake their heads: “Perhaps the tempest wrecked her, 
But snug and trim and tidy, fore and aft, 

I've seen the vessel since, or else her spectre, 

Sailing as never yet sailed earthly craft, 


“Straight in the wind’s teeth; and with steady motion 
Cleaving a calm as if it blew a gale.” 

And they are sure her wraith still haunts the ocean, 
Mocking the sight with semblance of a sail. 


So far these have all been friendly ghosts. Let us turn now to 
those that portend a storm, which are more numerous, and of 
course more useful. The most northerly of these is the Packet 
Light, seen in the Gulf of St. Lawrence near Prince Edward 
Island. ‘The packet was wrecked with loss of life. When a storm 
threatens, from that quarter from which the storm will come, a 
ball of fire emerges from the sea, rises, sways about and expands, 
becoming a burning vessel, then sinks and disappears. 

Moving south a few hundred miles we meet the fire ship of 
the Bay Chaleur, New Brunswick, which has no name. Miss 
Evans informs me in a letter dated March 21, 1948: 


I have a friend, an army officer, who saw the ship himself one 
evening from a hotel window in Dalhousie, a town on Bay Chaleur. 
He thought it was a real ship or steamer on fire, until it disappeared 
as he looked at it. When he described it to others in the hotel they 
said it was seep quite often. 


This ship usually appears before a storm. Before the hurri- 
cane of 1914, it appeared to a large number of people in Cara- 
quet.? The light appears in various forms. To some it looks like 
a ship on fire, to others it seems to be merely a flame, flaring up 
and then dying away only to flare up again. It is sometimes 
reported to be half-moon in shape, resting on the water like a 
vessel with a bowsprit but no masts, glowing like a hot coal. In 
1905 a Mr. Wilson reported seeing it ahead of his boat, and as he 
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sailed toward it, it vanished only to reappear astern of him. Mr. 
McConnell, keeper of the light at Miscou Gully, reports seeing 
it many times, both over ice and over water, and that sometimes 
it looked like a ship and sometimes like a great bonfire.? Arthur 
W. H. Eaton, in his poem, “Phantom Light of the Baie Des 
Chaleur,” gives the local tradition about this phenomenon. 


"Tis the laughter of pines that swing and sway 

Where the breeze from the land meets the breeze from the bay, 
"Tis the silvery foam of the silver tide 

In the ripples that reach to the forest side; 

"Tis the fisherman’s boat, in a track of sheen, 

Plying through tangled seaweed green 

O’er the Baie des Chaleurs. 


Who has not heard of the phantom light 
That over the moaning waves at night, 
Dances and drifts in endless play, 

Close to the shore, then far away, 

Fierce as the flame in sunset skies, 

Cold as the winter light that lies 

On the Baie des Chaleurs? 


They tell us that many a year ago, 

From lands where the palm and the olive grow, 
Where vines with their purple clusters creep 
Over the hillsides gray and steep, 

A knight in his doublet, slashed with gold 
Famed in that chivalrous time of old 

For valorous deeds and courage rare, 

Sailed with a princess wondrous fair 

To the Baie des Chaleurs. 


That a pirate crew from some isle of the sea, 
A murderous band as e’er could be, 
With shadowy sail, and a flag of night 
That flaunted and flew in heaven’s sight, 
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Sailed in the wake of the lovers there 
And sank the ship and its freight so fair, 
In the Baie des Chaleurs. 


Strange is the tale that the fishermen tell: 

They say that a ball of fire fell 

Straight from the sky, with a crash and a roar, 
Lighting the ship from shore to shore. 

Then the ship with shudder and moan and groan, 
Sank through the waves to the caverns lone 

Of the Baie des Chaleurs. 


That was the last of the pirate crew 

But many a night a black flag flew 

From the mast of a spectre vessel sailed 

By a spectre band that wept and wailed 

For the wreck they had wrought on the sea, on the land, 
For the innocent blood they spilt on the sand 

Of the Baie des Chaleurs. 


More useful to us here in Long Island Sound waters is the 
Palatine Light, which foretells bad weather. The Palatine was an 
actual ship carrying immigrants to Philadelphia; she was driven 
off her course by storms and was probably lured onto Block 
Island, off the Rhode Island coast, by a false display of lights by 
the islanders in 1752. After being pillaged she was set adrift on 
fire. The light is said to burn on the anniversary of the disaster, 
the Saturday between Christmas and New Year’s, and at other 
times when a storm is pending.’ Whittier put the story in verse 
as follows: 

And old men mending their nets of twine, 


Talk together of dream and sign, 
Talk of the lost ship Palatine,— 


The ship, that a hundred years before, 
Freighted deep with its goodly store 
In the gales of the equinox went ashore. 
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The eager islanders one by one 
Counted the shots of her signal gun 
And heard the crash when she drove right on! 


Into the teeth of death she sped 
(May God forgive the hands that fed 
The false lights over the Rocky Head). 


O men and brothers! what sights were there! 
White upturned faces, hand stretched in prayer! 
Where waves had pity, could ye not spare? 


Down swooped the wreckers, like birds of prey 
Tearing the heart of the ship away, 
And the dead had never a word to say. 


And then, with ghastly shimmer and shine 
Over the rocks and the seething brine 
They burned the wreck of the Palatine. 


In their cruel hearts, as they homeward sped, 
“The sea and the rock are dumb,” they said: 
“There'll be no reckoning with the dead.” 


But the year went round and when once more 
Along their foam-white curves of shore 
They heard the line storm rave and roar, 


Behold! Again with shimmer and shine 
Over the rocks and the seething brine 
The gleaming wreck of the Palatine. 


So, haply in fitter words than these, 
Mending their nets on their patient knees 
They tell the legend of Manisees. 


For still, on many a moonless night 
From Kingston Head and from Montauk light 
The spectre kindles and burns in sight. 
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Now low and dim, now clear and higher, 
Leaps up the terrible ghost of fire, 
Then, slowly sinking, the flames expire. 


And the wise Sound skippers, though skies be fine, 
Reef their sails when they see the sign 
Of the blazing wreck of the Palatine.‘ 


Another ship that may appear either before, during, or after 
a storm is the one sailed on the Hudson by the Herr of Dunder- 
burg. This ship first appeared under the governorship of Wouter 
Van Twiller, sailed into New York harbor and up the North 
River, against wind and current. She was of Dutch build with a 
motionless crew on board. She answered no hail but sailed on by 
the colony up the river. No report ever came of her landing at 
any of the upriver settlements. Skippers of river sloops repeatedly 
reported seeing her in many locations from Hoboken to Fishkill. 
How it came to be known that her master was the Herr of Dun- 
derburg has never been explained. There is a full account of this 
phantom in “The Storm Ship,” in Bracebridge Hall, by Washing- 
ton Irving. 

The next two ships appeared once only and that after a storm. 
One of these sailed from Salem, Massachusetts, in the eighteenth 
century. On board was “‘a fair young girl with face pale as death, 
and weeping, and a tall and youthful stranger.” Neither spoke to 
anyone and no one spoke to them. The townspeople decided that 
the young man was a demon and she his human prey. The ship 
sailed out, a storm came up, and the hurricane roared all night. 
At sunset the next day, after the storm had cleared away, the 
phantom of the ship appeared. Whittier in his “Spectre Ship” 
describes it as follows: 


And then a sudden cry rang out, 
“A ship—the ship in sight!” 
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And lo! tall masts grew visible 
Within the fading light. 


Near and more near the ship came on, 
With all her broad sails spread— 

The night grew thick but a phantom light 
Around her path was shed, 

And the gazers shuddered as on she came, 
For against the wind she sped. 


They saw by the dim and baleful glare 

Around that voyager thrown 

The upright forms of the well-known crew, 

As pale and fixed as stone: 

And they called to them, but no sound came back 
Save the echoed cry alone. 


The fearful stranger youth was there, 
And clasped in his embrace 

The pale and passing sorrowful 

Gazed wildly in his face, 

Like one who had been awakened from 
The silent burial-place. 


A shudder ran along the crowd, 

And a holy man knelt there, 

On the wet sea-sand, and offered up 

A faint and trembling prayer, 

That God would shield his people from 
The spirits of the air! 


And lo! the vision passed away— 

The spectre ship—then crew— 

The stranger and his pallid bride, 
Departed from their view; 

And nought was left upon the waves 
Beneath the arching blue. 
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It passed away, that vision strange, 
Forever from their sight, 
Yet long shall Naumkeag’s annals tell 
The story of that night— 
The phantom bark—the ghostly crew— 
The pale encircling light. 


Elsewhere, in “The Garrison of Cape Ann,” Whittier refers to 
this as: 


The spectre ship of Salem, with the dead men in her shrouds, 
Sailing sheer above the water, in the loom of morning clouds. 


The prayer of the minister exorcised this spectre, and she never 
reappeared. 

The spectre ship of New Haven also returned once and once 
only. This is described at length in Cotton Mather’s Magnalia, 
and also in an edifying poem by Longfellow. The vessel sailed 
from New Haven in January, 1647, with the blessing of the minis- 
ter. Captain Lamberton, however, considered the ship cranky and 
had a foreboding of disaster. She was never seen or heard of again, 
much to the distress of the New Havenites. Finally, after a storm 
the following June, she was reported coming up New Haven har- 
bor against the wind. She came on until the crowd on shore could 
distinguish the faces of the crew. Then her masts fell down, the 
sails blew away, and the hull dilated and vanished. At that point, 
Longfellow reports in “The Phantom Ship”: 


And the pastor of the village 
Gave thanks to God in prayer 

That to quiet their troubled spirits 
He had sent this ship of air. 


Only one of the spectre ships on our northeast coast is an 
omen of death, and it is not necessarily the death of the one who 
sees the ship. Whittier, who seems to have had a great interest in 
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phantom ships, writes of this one in his poem, “The Dead Ship 
of Harpswell.” 


She rounds the headland’s bristling pines; 
She threads the isle-set bay; 

No spur of breeze can speed her on, 

Nor ebb of tide delay. 

Old men still walk the Isle of Orr 

Who tell her date and name, 

Old shipwrights sit in Freeport yards 
Who hewed her oaken frame. 


- What dreary doom of baffled quest, 
Thou sad sea ghost, is thine? 
What makes thee in the haunts of home 
A wonder and a sign? 
No foot is on thy silent deck, 
Upon thy helm no hand; 
No ripple hath the soundless wind 
That smites thee from the land! 


For never comes the ship to port, 
Howe’er the breeze may be; 

Just when she nears the waiting shore 
She drifts again to sea. 

No tack of sail, nor turn of helm, 

Nor sheer of veering side; 

Stern-fore she drives to sea and night, 
Against the wind and tide. 


In vain o’er Harpswell Neck the star 
Of evening guides her in; 

In vain for her the lamps are lit 
Within thy tower, Sequin! 

In vain the harbor boat shall hail, 
In vain the pilot call; 

No hand shall reef her spectral sail, 
Or let her anchor fall. 
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Shake, brown old wives, with dreary joy, 
Your gray head hints of ill; 

And, over sick beds whispering low, 
Your prophecies fulfil. 


Some home amid yon birchen trees 
Shall drape its door with woe; 


And slowly where the Dead Ship sails 
The burial boat shall row! 


This spectre ship that haunts Casco Bay, Maine, has many of 
the elements of all good phantom ships: it sails against the wind, 
no one is on board, it reappears in the locale where it was built, 
and it is an omen. It is unusual in that it presages a death in the 
village on shore and that it sails out to sea again stern first. It is 
unfortunate that Whittier was unable to answer his own questions 
regarding the name of the ship and what happened to her or her 
captain that made her return to haunt the place of her birth. This 
case concludes the discussion of those ships whose appearance is 
in some way connected with a storm, or is in other ways an omen. 

Next I want to mention two phantom ships that appear on a 
definite date. One of these is the “Palatine,” already described, 
which is supposed to be seen on the anniversary of her wrecking 
on Block Island. The other is the “Alice Marr,” which is said to 
cruise the outer bay off Cape Ann, Gloucester, Massachusetts, on 
the anniversary of her sinking. Her story is told in a poem by 
E. Norman Gunison called “The Phantom Boat’ (1882). 


The tide comes in and the tide goes out, 
And the rollers break on the harbor bar, 
And up from the distance comes a sail, 

Gleaming white ‘neath the morning star. 


Fishing tackle and boats on deck, 
Running rigging belayed and trim; 
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Raking spars—’tis no battered wreck 
Sailing out in the distance dim. 


It draws not near, though the wind is fair; 
The sheets are free, but it comes not nigh, 
But hangs a point in the morning air, 

A pictured sail ’twixt the earth and sky. 


Fisherman, tell me why yonder boat 
Sails, and no nearer comes to shore; 
Nor in the distance grows remote— 
Not a ripple her bow breaks o’er. 


“Stranger, I reckon you aren’t here long, 
Many a year has her pennant flew— 
Old is the story—a worn out song— 

But her deck is trod by no mortal crew. 


“Look a moment and see the flame 
Gleaming white over mast and spar— 

Here! take my glass, you can read her name 
Under her stern—’tis the ‘Alice Marr.’ ”’ 


The old salt then goes on to explain that John Ackman was 
in love with Alice Marr; he named his vessel for her, and she was 
to be his bride when he returned from his next trip. So he set 
sail, and his ship was seen by one other on the Banks, and then 
no further word from him. 


Months rolled on and never a word; 

Six months, twelve months—on the day 
That finished the year was a rumor heard 
Of the “Alice Marr” in the outer Bay. 


Boats put out, but they drew not near; 
Slowly silently on she steered; 

“Skipper Ackman! Ho! What Cheer?” 
She vanished and disappeared. 














PHANTOM SHIPS 


Ever as rolls the year around 

Bringing again her sailing day, 

Rises her hull from the depths profound, 
And slowly cruises the outer bay. 


Not a word of her master’s fate, 
Only a glimmer of sail and spar; 
Not a word of crew and mate— 

This is the ghost of the “Alice Marr”. 


The poem goes on to say that Alice Marr, the forsaken bride, 
never gave up waiting for her man and that her wedding dress 
became her funeral shroud. 

The last category I shall take up includes those ghost ships 
that never make port because of a sin which must be expiated. 
This motif is as old as Adam. It is the plot of the Wandering Jew 
gone to sea and is best known to us in the legend of the Flying 
Dutchman. The most localized of these is the sound of the rowing 
of Rambout Van Dam of Spuyten Duyvil, New York. Irving tells 
of him at the end of Chronicle II of Wolfert’s Roost. 


Even the Tappan Sea . . . was said to be haunted. Often in the still 
twilight of a summer evening, when the sea would be as glass, and 
the opposite hills would throw their purple shadows half across it, 
a low sound would be heard as of the steady, vigorous pull of oars, 
though not a boat was to be descried. Some might have supposed that 
a boat was rowed along unseen under the deep shadows of the opposite 
shores; but the ancient traditionists of the neighborhood knew bet- 
ter. Some said it was one of the whaleboats of the old Water Guard 
sunk by the British ships during the war, but now permitted to haunt 
the old cruising-grounds; but the prevalent opinion connected it with 
the awful fate of Rambout Van Dam of graceless memory. He was a 
roistering Dutchman of Spiting Devil, who in times long past had 
navigated his boat alone one Saturday the whole length of the Tap- 
pan Sea, to attend a quilting frolic at Kakiat, on the western shore. 
Here he had danced and drunk until midnight when he entered his 
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boat to return home. He was warned that he was on the verge of Sun- 
day morning; but he pulled off nevertheless, swearing that he would 
not land until he reached Spiting Devil if it took him a month of 
Sundays. He was never seen afterwards; but may be heard plying 
his oars as above mentioned,— being the Flying Dutchman of the 
Tappan Sea, doomed to ply between Kakiat and Spiting Devil until 
the day of judgment. 


As to whether Mr. Van Dam’s sin was traveling on Sunday or 
swearing, we are left by Irving in a state of vagueness, but in any 
case a curse of some sort is being worked out. It is remarkable in 
that it is only a sound and not a phantom vision. 

Moving from the confines of the river out to the broad 
Atlantic, let me call to mind the “Mystery.” This story concerns 
the sin of a captain of a slave ship, for which he is doomed to haunt 
the coast forever. Celia Thaxter wrote a poem about it, “The 
Phantom Ship.” 


The Children wandered up and down 
Seeking for driftwood o’er the sand; 
The elder tugged at granny’s gown, 
And pointed with his little hand. 


Look! Look! he cried, at yonder ship 
That sails so fast and looms so tall! 
She turned and let her basket slip, 
And all her gathered treasures fall. 


Nay, granny, why are you so pale? 
Where is the ship we saw but now? 

O child, it was no mortal sail! 

It came and went, I know not how. 


But ill winds fill that canvas white 
That blows no good to you and me— 
Oh woe for us who saw the sight 
That evil bodes to all who see. 














PHANTOM SHIPS 


They pressed about her all afraid— 
Oh, tell us granny, what was she? 
A ship’s unhappy ghost, she said 
The awful ship, the Mystery. 

To skip several verses, it seems that the “Mystery” was a slave 
ship, and one evening when a hurricane was tossing the ship the 
captain ordered all the slaves below decks and into the hold. He 
had the hatches battened down on top of them, and as a result 
all the slaves died. The next day, when the hatches were taken 
off, they were discovered dead, so the captain ordered them all 
to be cast into the sea. Then he decided to turn the ship about 
and go back to Africa for another cargo. The ship became 
becalmed, and one evening all the slaves that had been thrown 
overboard appeared, swimming back to the ship. They climbed 
up on her and bound the captain to the mast. The crew took to 
the boats and rowed away and were eventually rescued by another 
ship. 

And they were rescued, but the ship, 
The awful ship the Mystery, 


Her captain in the dead men’s grip— 
Never to any port came she; 


But up and down the roaring seas 
Forever and for aye she sails, 

In calm or storm against the breeze, 
Unshaken by the wildest gales. 


And wheresoe’er her form appears 
Come trouble and disaster, sure, 
And she has sailed a hundred years, 
And she will sail forevermore. 


Here are all the elements of the wandering ship, the sin, the 
sailing against the breeze, and the omen of bad luck. 
The last of these wandering ships, and the last of this series, 
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is the schooner “Breeze.” This ship is a phantom, and the poem 
about her is also a phantom. In the 1905 reprint of Wilbur 
Bassett’s Superstitions of the Sea, first publised in 1885, I find 
this information: 


Whittier [in “The Wreck of the Schooner Breeze’’] gives us another 
story of a phantom ship, in a recent poem. The young captain of the 
schooner visits the Labrador coast, where in a secluded bay, live two 
beautiful sisters with their Catholic mother. Both fell in love with 
the handsome skipper, who loves the younger one alone. She is con- 
fined in her room by her mother, just as she is to meet her lover and 
fly with him. Her elder sister, profiting by her absence, goes in her 
stead, and is carried to sea in the vessel. The disappointed lover, on 
learning the deception, returns at once, but finds his sweetheart dead. 
The schooner never returned home, says the poem,— 


But even yet at Seven Isle Bay, 

Is told the ghastly tale 

Of a weird unspoken sail. 

She flits before no earthly blast, 

With the red sign fluttering from her mast, 
The ghost of the Schooner Breeze. 


In his book, Wander Ships (Chicago, 1917), Bassett lists this 
poem by Whittier, along with ““The Dead Ship of Harpswell” and 
the “Palatine Light,” in his bibliography. However, I can find 
no poem of this or similar title in the collected works of Whittier, 
nor is it listed in the bibliography of Whittier compiled by 
Currier and issued by the Harvard University Press in 1937. The 
poem about this wandering ship has become as much of a phan- 
tom as the ship itself. What was the crime? What did the skipper 
do to merit his punishment? Where is the vessel seen? All these 
questions must wait on the discovery of the full text of Whittier’s 
poem. 

In the above accounts I have tried to show that the ghost ships 
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of our northeast coast have certain characteristics, such as sailing 
against the wind, being omens, haunting the scene of their birth 
or disaster. I might add that in these respects they do not differ 
much from spectre ships the world over. Furthermore, I hope I 
have indicated that there are more phantom ships than we 
suspected along this coast, and probably also along the rest of the 
coast of North America, and that major work remains to be done 
in the collections of these phantoms of the sea. 

1W. F. Ganong, “The Fact Basis of the Fire Ship of Bay Chaleur,” Bulletin of 
the Natural History Society of New Brunswick, V, 419-423; “The Fire Ship in Bay 
Chaleur, Lugrin,” Telegraph (St. John), Oct. 13, 1917, S. B. 16; Arthur W. H. 
Eaton, “The Phantom Light of the Baie Des Chaleurs” (supplied by Miss Evans) . 

2From notes in “The Natural History of Physiography of New Brunswick” 
and W. F. Ganong, op. cit. 


3 J. G. Lockhart, Mysteries of the Sea (London, 1924). 
4 Poems (Boston, 1881), p. 310. 


EARLY RIMED ADS 


By JAMES TAYLOR DUNN 


URE doggerel, as well as some almost semi-professional 
versifying, can occasionally be dug out of the advertise- 
ments in our early New York State newspapers. These 
poetic attempts to gain the attention of future clients, of past 
debtors, or of general malefactors, are few and far between, as 
can be seen by consulting the early issues of Elihu Phinney’s 
Otsego Herald, or Western Advertiser, which was first issued in 
Cooperstown, April 3, 1795. These newspapers are in the collec- 
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tion of the Fenimore House Library of the New York State His- 
torical Association. Between 1795 and 1810 only six would-be 
poets—a doctor, a postrider, two farmers, an editor, and a tobac- 
conist—tried to alter the general prose method of advertising in 
this weekly paper. Just how remunerative their attempts were, 
however, remains a mystery to posterity. 

Dr. Nathaniel Gott of Cooperstown, called by one author a 
“quaint character,” was everlastingly bothered by clients who 
promised to pay but never came through. Quite patient at the 
beginning, he regularly inserted ads in the Herald from 1795 on. 
The first of these simply asked that the bills be paid. A month 
later he firmly stated that a compliance with his request would 
“prevent trouble.” A half-year after that he demanded that the 
notes be paid at the printer’s “without delay, as his circumstances 
will not admit of a longer forbearance.” This last notice ran more 
or less regularly every week for an entire year. In December, 1802, 


he finally broke forth in rime: 


Says Doctor Gott “T’ll tell you what,” 
Im call’d on hot, To pay my shot, 
And may I rot If I do not: 

But I cannot, Unless ’tis got, 

For jog and trot From spot to spot, 
So every jot That’s due to Gott, 
For Pill or Bot- Tle, Salve or Cot, 
All round the Ot- [S]Egonian Plot; 
Whether begot Of Teague or Scot, 
Or from the Mot- Ley race of Lot, 
Sober or Sot, Yankey or not, 
Must soon be shot, Into my pot; 

Or else, I wot, They'll smell it, hot, 
Or they may blot NATHANIEL GOTT. 


Another poet-in-embryo was Amos Lord, post rider, who first 
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beginning, he regularly inserted ads in the Herald from 1795 on. 


My honest Friends “I'll tell you what,” 
I hope you will remember, that 

A week precisely from this day, 

I shall expect you all will pay 
Your faithful Post, for all the Papers, 
Which, since his Horse and he cut capers 
You have received—Then we will fix 
Number three hundred ninety-six 
As paid; and from that number make 
All new accounts, if you should take 
The Herald longer; ’tis but little 
That I shall ask, to give acquittal. 
You know, my friends that I am poor, 
And that I want my honest score; 
Besides the Printer must be paid, 

He says he lives but by his trade, 
And that ’twill be a mighty wonder, 
If fifty cents a’nt paid—or under, 

At such a notice—Pray comply, 

And then my friends you may rely 
On the Otsego Herald, famous, 

From your most faithful servant, 


AMOS 


Two years later, on November 15, 1804, John Carter of Fly 
Creek, Otsego County, hoped that a poem would bring back his 
lost or stolen cattle. 


STRAYED OR STOLEN 


———— in July last, 
Two heifers, each one year old past, 
One is a Brown, the other red, 

No white, I think, about their head, 
And if my mem’ry serves me right, 
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There is, about their flanks, some white, 
Whoever may these heifers find, 

And unto me will be so kind 

To send me word and let me know, 
Which way they are, and where to go, 

I will reward them for their labor, 
And say they’ve acted like a neighbor, 
And if, thro’ need, there’s money spent, 
I will refund it, to a cent, 

Or make them good by way of barter, 
And rest their loving friend 


JOHN CARTER. 


Elihu Phinney, editor and publisher of the Otsego Herald, 
sold tobacco among numerous other things. On January 30, 1806, 
he prefaced his advertisement with the query “Do you use 
tobacco, Sir?” and a quatrain: 


Smack goes the "bacco box, 
Up flies the lid, 

In go the fingers, 

Out comes a quid. 


John Boldman of Unadilla, in October of 1806, felt that 
perhaps a public denouncement of his wife’s change of religion 
might bring her back to the fold: 


HEAR YE. HEAR YE! 


———— That I, John Boldman, 

Am an Episcopalian old man, 

Whose wife has been cajol’d to join 
The folks of methodistic line, 

I hereby do forbid, by law, 

All coaxing to make her withdraw, 
Against her husband’s inclination, 
And follow such abomination .... 
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On February 6, 1808, the Herald’s editor needed rags for his 
numerous publications. He naturally appealed to the women of 
the community for whatever help they could give him and 
addressed a lengthy and somewhat more professional poem “to 
the ladies.” 


Sweet Ladies, pray be not offended, 

Nor mind the jests of sneering wags; 
No harm believe us, is intended, 

When humbly we request your rags. 


The scraps, which you reject, unfit 

To clothe the tenant of a hovel, 
May shine in sentiment and wit, 

And help to make a charming novel. 


Most of these poems, like so many of the homemade epitaphs, 
are a definite part of our American folklore and as such richly 
deserve to be collected. # 











TRADITIONAL BARNYARD CALLS 





DR. RAVEN McDAVID of the Linguistic Atlas says that one 
of the interesting variations in the American language is found 
in cattle calls. The late Warren George Sherwood of New Paltz, 
a gifted writer of verse and a great lover of folklore, sent to 
Cornell in 1942 the following list of what he called “livestock 
calls,” which we print without change in spelling or punctuation: 


Horses: co’-nig co’-nig — cdodie 
Cows: co’boss co’boss co’ co’ 
Goats: co’nan co’nan 

Sheep: co’day co’day yo yo yo 

Pigs: poooie pooie pigpigpigpigpig 
Geese: pill-pill-pill-pill-pill 
Ducks: peelie peelie peelie peelie 
Pigeons: peedie peedie peedie 
Hens: kyip kyip kyip 


Guinea hens: pdtee pdtee pidtee 
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